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- tlhone nen? Porlock, Some rset. This 
charming little church, the smallest in 
England, is situated near the bottom of a 
lovely wooded combe running down into 
the Bristol Channel. In the centre of the 
churchyard are the remains of the old 
cross. St. Culbone crossed over the Chan- 
nel from Wales in the 6th Century and the 
walls of the church are undoubtedly of 
Early Saxon times. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more absolutely akin to 
its fascinating surroundings than is this 
little church. 
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Parish Churches of Rural England 


By Puiuire J. ° 


F all countries in Europe, England 
is the most remarkable, and 
stands first, in all Christendom, 
for the number, antiquity, beauty and 
variety of its parish 


[TURNER 


grouped together to form one harmoni- 
ous whole, a peculiar fitness of things 
being apparent everywhere, and one 
feels as though the little cottages, the 

village green, squire’s hall, 





churches. They are in fact | 
England's finest and most 
characteristic contribution 
to mediaeval art. 

Those who visit England 
for short tours, and others 
whose purpose it is to 
study the best examples of 
Church architecture of the 
Middle Ages, will natur- 
ally visit the cathedrals 
and well-known large ab- 
bey, collegiate and city 
churches. In the building 
of these the craftsman was 
given every opportunity 
to rise to the height of his 
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with the church forming 
the centre of the picture, 
had unconsciously grown 
up with the trees and sur- 
roundings of nature, so 
happily and naturally do 
they fit in with the gen- 
eral landscape. 

Together they give ex- 
p sion to what was in 
d_ .gone by the life of a 
litwe local community, 
complete in itself, set 
apart from the rush of city 
life, little influenced by, 
and having no _ contact 
the outside world. 





genius. But in studying 
such buildings, the average 
person is apt to overlook, 
to his loss, the fascinating 
and profitable study of the = dent of the 
many beautiful village Ajseciation ol 
churches, which have a 
human story all their own, 
and tell of the lives and @t, McG! 
customs of the people who — University ar 
Inn; Liverpool 
created them. 

The typical village that 
has not been spoilt by the 
modern invasion of the 
motor and all that is associated with it, 
has a charm and a quality difficult to 
define. Many of the villages have 
existed since the days of Doomsday, and 
some look as though they had changed 
but little in appearance since that time. 

As a rule there will not be found about 
the buildings any harsh contrasts with 
their natural surroundings. They are 
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Che village community, 
being almost entirely self- 
supporting, had to provide 
ate of for the support of its in- 
Quebec habitants and also to fur- 

nish a quota of able-bodied 
men for the service of the 
realm 


Royal 


and Vice 


He is Spec al 


Library School 


—, a The village in the social 
The Old English life of England was not 
Cathedral; Christ . 

Montreal: Li. @xpected either to export 


\rchitecture in or import large quantities 
manufactures or pro- 
duce, though from time to 
time the merchants’ trains of packhorses 
would collect the goods made by the 
cottages or the local cut of wool, and 
traffic in their place the manufactures 
of other places 

But the roads were invariably bad 
and as a rule mere tracks through the 
long stretches of moorland or forest 
which separated the villages. In such 


lege Librairies of 
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Interior of Culbone Church, Somerset. The church is 35 feet long with a width 

of 10 feet in the chancel and 12 feet 8 inches in the nave. It has seats for 24, the 

population of the parish consisting of 30 people. The original rood screen is of 
the late 14th Century. The squire’s box-pew is seen on the right. 











PARISH CHURCHES OF 


inhabitants — rarely 
travelled far from their self-contained 
little communities, nevertheless they 
required the essentials of commercial 
life, and the most important of these 
was the village church. 

The whole of England is dotted with 
villages and each has its own church. 
It may be said that no two are alike, 
and the fact that they are so different 
adds to their interest. 


conditions the 
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Village life in France in the Middle 
Ages was very different from that in 
England. The French churches for the 
most part had stone-vaulted roofs and 
there is little in design to distinguish 
them from the cathedrals, whereas in 
England nearly all the churches have 
open timber roofs. Simplicity is also 
the key-note of the English village 
church, which rarely attains the stage 
of being a miniature cathedral. In 








Swimbridge near Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
country church retaining most of its fittings. 
its “squints” on each side is continued across the aisles. 


to the font is desired. 


The frequency with which these 
churches appear in certain districts is 
astounding, it being estimated at the 
present time that there are in England 
16,630 parishes, and in these 12,280 
churches are of ancient origin. This large 
number may be in part due to England's 
insular position which helped to protect 
the people from the ever-constant fear 
of frays from neighbouring states—a 
condition of things which so often existed 
on the European continent and kept 
that part of the world in a continuous 
state of unrest. 


west 


This is a good example of a 
The magnificent rood screen with 
The lofty Jacobean font- 
cover on the right makes it possible to open the sides like a triptych when access 


The circular form of the roof is characteristic of the district. 


France it was customary for the village 
folk to worship at the various chapels 
that lined the naves of their Cathedrals. 
But such a plan never appealed to the 
Englishman. He liked more privacy 
in his worship and to have his church 
right in his community, a church, too, 


that he could call his own, which he 
shared with a select few, and with a 
priest whom he could regard as his 
priest. 


English parish churches are of all sizes 
and shapes, sometimes great and splen- 
did, and at other times diminutive and 
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Lavenham Church, Suffolk. The finest tower in the country, 141 feet high by 42 

feet wide. From its appearance at the top is was apparently never completed, 

owing probably to the suppression of the Monasteries and Chantries. A good 

example of the local use of flintwork. The church was built between the years 

1480-1530 by John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and the Spring family, who were 

wealthy clothiers. Coats-of-arms of both families form part of the rich decoration 
of the exterior. 
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Lavenham Church, interior. The nave 96 feet in length by 25 feet 9 inches wide, 

is a grand one of perfect proportions. The pier shafts are adorned with Tudor 

flowers. The roof is a good example of the arch-braced tie beam roof and was 

formerly painted. The oak screen (1340) is of earlier date than the nave (1480- 

1530). Lavenham was the centre of the woollen industry in the 15th Century, 

and the village with its church and guild hall is one of the most interesting in 
England. 
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The exterior of Long Melford Church, Suffolk, is richly ornamented with stone 


and flints of all shades, black, grey and orange. 
windows is characteristic of the best East Anglia churches. 
perpendicular work (1450) and exclusive of the 
With these chapels built about 1496, the building has about 100 large 


The long nave without large 
The church is of late 
east chapels is 180 feet long. 
windows. 


The tower is modern, replacing the original one which was destroyed by lightning 
in the 18th Century. 


lovely. The smallest, at Culbone, can 
seat only 24 persons, while there are 
large parish churches with their many 
chantry chapels and aisles accommoda- 
ting more than 1,000. 

Where many and large parish churches 
are to be found, it is natural to conclude 
that, at the period at which they were 
built, the people were prosperous and 
happy, for it was the people who built 
them. The bishops were too busy build- 
ing their cathedrals, and the abbots 
those aristocratic bodies—certainly did 
not erect parish churches for they were 
too much occupied with their monastic 
establishments. 

There are three definite periods in 
English history which influenced and 
created great activity in church building. 
First there is the Norman. Though the 
work of this period is to be seen princi- 
pally after the Conquest, in 1066, it had 
already exerted its influence during the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. 

Secondly, with the signing of Magna 
Charta in 1215, and the birth of a new 
English spirit, there was developed a 


new architectural expression, and a 
great movement took place, especially 
during the years 1200-1225. 

The next epoch-making event was the 


“Black Death,” (1349-50). As Rev. 
C. W. Budden says in his book on 
“English Gothic Churches,’ ““‘The res- 


ults of this calamity were far-reaching 
and have not been sufficiently appreci- 
ated. We have in the ‘Black Death’ an 
example of the teaching of history that 
a social crisis precipitates the gradual 
march of events and converts evolution 
into revolution” . Asa result of the 
‘Black Death,’ ‘“‘wealth changed hands 
and there grew up a ‘new rich’ 

The end of the manorial system was 
hastened The voice of labour 
asserted itself . The burgess grew in 
power.”"’ The monastic orders lost their 
influence and prestige with the people, 
and church building henceforth was 
mainly parochial and passed into the 
hands of the laitv. An enormous num- 
ber of churches were remodelled, added 
to and in places rebuilt in the 15th 
Century. During the 200 vears following 
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The Church of St. Edmund, Southwold, Suffolk, was erected in 1460 on the site 


of an earlier one which was destroyed by fire. 
tower 
ample of East Anglian flint and cut stone work. 
South porch 


The 


ings completed all at one time. 


chancel characteristic of late work. 


Interesting as one of few build- 
windows are unusual. A good ex- 
Continuous roof over nave and 
very elaborate. Note black 


and white checker work on west wall of tower and porch. 


the “Black Death”, hardly a church 
remained untouched, while more than 
1,100 were practically rebuilt. 

The Confiscation of the Chantry 
Endowments, together with the coming 
of the Renaissance, and the political 
circumstances associated with it, sudden- 
ly and dramatically put a stop to all 
church building. 

When it was resumed, a hundred years 
later, it was in a half-hearted way, and 
in an entirely different stvle, a style 
foreign to the English soil. The gothic 
spirit of the craftsmen, in the meantime, 
had died through atrophy. 

The division of the country into 
parishes originated with the manorial 
system and was fairly complete by the 
10th Century under Anglo-Saxon rule, 
but it did not assume its complete form 
until the 12th Century. 


At the time of the Conquest, England 
was divided into a number of small 
manors and tenures. 

The parish priest at first was probably 
only a private chaplain. It was his duty 
to serve not only the lord of the manor, 
but also his tenants and retainers. At 
the end of the 11th Century he ac- 
quired the position of an ecclesiastical 
freeholder. From the earliest times he 
was appointed by the patron, but his 
office and spiritual faculties he received 
at the hands of the bishop. 

The parish was a district within a 
reasonable distance of a church, that 
could be served by a duly-appointed 
priest; its bounds being laid down by 
the bishop and not by a manorial lord. 

Parish churches in country districts 
were centres in the Middle Ages, not 
only for the daily religious devotion, for 
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which they were consecrated, but also 
for various phases of English community 
life that seem strange to those living in 
the 20th Century. 

To a great extent they filled the place 
supplied to-day by the parish hall and 
church club rooms, and they were 
regarded with pride and affection by all 
classes of the community. 

It was because their lives were so 
closely related to the church in every- 
thing, that, in the Middle Ages, the 
people gave of their best, both in crafts- 
manship and money. Many of these 
churches are today veritable museums 
of the best work of the village craftsman 
of those days, in spite of the fact that so 
much was destroyed by the iconoclasts 
of the 16th Century or spoilt by over- 
zealous restorers of the 19th Century. 
In outlying villages, far off the beaten 
track, many of the little churches have 


been saved, and appear still in their 
original form, just because of their 
poverty. 


In the small parish church, it is to be 
noted that the mason and carpenter 
were always experimenting in their 
crafts, and it is in this type of building 
more than in a cathedral or famous 
church that the work of such artists is 
more easily understood. 

Village churches were built by the 
people for themselves, and, so far as can 
be told, with little outside assistance, 
save perhaps that which was given by 
some wandering journeyman. 

It is not too much to say that these 
unknown craftsmen produced the great- 
est peasant art of the world, and how- 
ever much people ridicule the inartistic 
Englishman now-a-days, or the rude 
English yokel, it is well to recall that his 
ancestors created an art so great in 
itself that too often it is forgotten as 
being a peasant’s art at all. 

Often it will be found that the parish 
graveyard is older than the church, and 
the churchyard cross may be even older, 
for it was round the cross in the grave- 
yard that the Christian cemetery grew. 
The photograph of Culbone Church is 
an illustration of this. 

When a church came to be built it 
was customary to place it on the north- 
ern side of the enclosure so that the 
shadow from the building might not fall 
on the graves. That is why the church 
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is rarely placed central in the old grave- 
yard, while the cross usually is. Several 
of the early churches were built upon the 
sites of places of worship that were not 
Christian, and many are shadowed by 
vew trees. If not older than the build- 
ings, these trees have almost certainly 
sprung from those planted on the site by 
primitive man, and it is possible that 
they may be vestiges of the groves in 
which he worshipped. 

Broadly speaking, the plan of an 
English church will be found to take on 
one of three distinct forms, though there 
are also various intermediate types. 

Briefly they may be referred to under 
three headings illustrated in the diagram 
accompanying this article: 

I. The plain un-aisled rectangle con- 
sisting of nave and chancel. 

II. The cruciform plan, with centra! 
tower. 

III. The aisled rectangle. 

The simplest form is a plain oblong 
chamber without structural divisions, 
but in most of the churches of Saxon 
and Norman times the chancel is a 
chamber separate from the nave. with 
an arch at the dividing line, as at Barfes- 
ton, Kent. 

The east end may be either square or 
apsidal, as at Moccas. 

The second type of plan, known as 
the cruciform, is not likely to have been 
built to this form purposely for its 
symbolical shape, but rather grew from 
the desire of adding transeptal chapels, 
as at Potterne, Wiltshire. 

This type never became general, or 
popular, for the reason that where a 
central tower existed, the large piers 
supporting it blocked the view of an 
altar. The side walls of the tower 
were also made weak in forming the 
transept openings, an operation often 
attended with disaster by the collapse 
of the tower itself. 

The third class, the aisled rectangle 
indicated on the diagram as at Warming- 
ton, Northamptonshire, and Coggeshall, 
Essex—was the most popular type, and 
shows the final development to which 
church planning had grown at the time 
of the Dissolution of the Chantries. 

As indicated by the dotted lines in 
Type II it can be easily understood how 
this form evolved from No. I by the 
adding of the transepts to the rectangu- 
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A charming interior of a small church is this at;:Worlingworth, Suffolk. A good 

example of a double hammer-beam roof, though the angels at the ends of the 

tie-beams, with few exceptions are missing. Font has carved pyramidical cover 

nearly 20 feet high, which originally belonged to the Abbey at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Jacobean box pews, pulpit and sounding board. 
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The 


A simple and unusual type is this church at Bagington, Warwickshire. 
entrance door is at the west end, the north door having been closed up. 


Small 

tower at junction of nave and chancel. The aisle is an addition to the 

original building, when no doubt the windows on the north side of church were 
increased in size to give additional light required. 


south 


sidered as belonging to the priest, and 
the nave to the people. This custom 


lar form. No. II] was a natural growth 








from No. II through adding the north 
and south aisles and the tower at the 
west end. By continuing the east 
aisles and forming arcades in the north 
and south walls of a church like that at 
Warmington, the plan as represented by 
Coggeshall is developed. 

Most churches, it will be noted during 
the centuries, grew from small to large, 
from a simple and small beginning to a 
more pretentious proportion, for two 
reasons, that of having to meet the 
needs of a growing population and the 
requirements of a more elaborate cere- 
monial. There is no doubt that elabora- 
tion of ceremonial had more to do with 
the changes that took place in the orig- 
inal structure than any other. 

In the smallest churches the actual 
needs were simple and clearly defined. 
It is interesting to note that from the 
earliest times the chancel was con- 


has continued to the present day in 
many places, for the rector of a parish is 
responsible alone for the repairs and 
upkeep of the chancel, while the nave 
is maintained by the parishioners. 

Rarely, except in those churches that 
were entirely rebuilt shortly before the 
Renaissance period, is there to be found 
a building that was completed entirely 
in one style or period. They usually 
exhibit three or more styles and reflect 
the gradual evolution of the ages, pres- 
enting an irregularity which is both 
picturesque and fascinating to the stud- 
ent. 

From the simple rectangular form, a 
church would be extended during the 
centuries in many ways, as occasion 
arose, an aisle or aisles, a chapel, or 
perhaps a tower or porch, being added 
at different times. 
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Dorsetshire, like Somerset, has many beautiful towers of infinite variety. Beam- 
inster Church, standing picturesquely in the centre of the village and dominating 


the surrounding landscape, is typical of this class. 


The free standing pinnacles 


rising from the setbacks of the buttresses are unusual. The auxiliary octagonal 
stair tower adds greatly to the clustering richness of the whole composition. 


Chantry chapels in the 15th Century 
were constantly in demand, and often 
the chancel was increased in size for 
additional altar space and ritual require- 
ments 

In these changes, however, it 
noted that the form of the 
throughout its history has to a 


will be 
building 
great 


extent been influenced by the original 
church, and that the earlier additions 
have influenced those of later date. 
Another point of interest is the fact 
that in making changes or additions to 
a church, the builders always respected 
what was good in the old, and thus many 
features of the ancient were preserved 
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Bere Regis, Dorset, one of the most perfect churches in the county. 
ing exterior of rather irregular checker-board stone and flint provides a beautiful 
texture. Belfry windows are especially well studied. The stair turret at the 


An interest- 


corner surmounted with weather-vane, is a variation on that of Beaminster. 
Niches for figures of saints are provided on each side of the large west window. 


in the new work. Especially noticeable In making many additions or remodel- 
is this to be seen in the case of doorways, ling an old church the chancel arch in 
which seem to have had a particular some instances has been the only part 
sanctity attached to them. preserved. To account further, it has to 
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be realized that the arch formed the 
division between the nave, which be- 
longed to the parishioners, and the 
eastern portion, or chancel, which was 
the property of the priest. Being more 
or less on neutral ground, the question 
as to who should maintain or make 
changes to it, was always debateable. 
Also it is quite probable that the good 
people of those days would be a little 
superstitious about making any changes 
to the arch, as above it was usually 
painted the Doom or Last Judgment—a 
favourite mediaeval subject which em- 
phasized the importance of the Mass. 

Due to the fact that daily services 
during the Middle Ages had to be car- 
ried on without a break, all structural 
changes had to be made without prevent- 
ing such worship. No building was 
ever allowed to be closed for repairs, nor 
the continuity of worship in God's 
house to lapse. In our own day a 
congregation, driven out by builders or 
restorers, can resort to a parish hall, or 
mission room, but in the Middle Ages 
these alternatives were unknown, and 
the church was indispensable. 

Consequently, if, as so often happened, 
an aisle had to be added to a church, it 
will be found that the outer side walls 
were built up and the aisles practically 
completed before holes were made in the 
side walls of the old church for forming 
the arcades. In such a way the work 
could be done without the workmen 
having to come into the body of the 
church at all. All the rubbish caused 
by taking down the old masonry could 
be removed through the side entrances 
of the new aisle, or as sometimes occur- 
red, one of the end walls of the aisles 
was left unbuilt to the last, so that the 
masons could have free entrance for 
new material and exit for the old. In 
following this method of construction, 
the old narrow rectangular church set 
the width of the nave in the remodelled 
building, with the result that the nave 
often seems out of proportion to the 
wide aisles added to it. 

In order, also, that no building opera- 
tions should interfere with the worship 
of the church, towers in the 15th and 
16th centuries—a period when they 
became very popular—were almost al- 
ways built at the west end rather than 
at the crossing of the nave and transepts. 


\V henever any additions or alterations 
were made to a church, the builders of 
any age would always adopt the partic- 
ular style or fashion of their day—the 
‘*modern trend”’ of those times. 

This would be done regardless as to 
whether the church in question was 
“Norman,” ‘Early English’’ or of any 
other period. 

Mediaeval builders of a later age 
never copied the style of their predeces- 
nor did they try to make the 
details of their new work “‘match’’ what 
had gone before. 

One of the primary reasons for build- 
ing churches in the olden days was not 
so much to accommodate worshippers, 
as to build a covering for the altar, for 
the whole religious life of the people was 
focussed upon the altar and the church 
thus became essentially an altar house. 
In the early days the congregation was a 
moving one, and people did not sit down 
to listen to a sermon. In the 15th 
Century additions were made to the 
average church more for the purpose of 
providing space for additional altars 
and chantry chapels than for any other 
reason. 

Until the 15th Century it is highly 
improbable that there were in a church 
any fixed seats or pews as we know them 
now. People stood or knelt on the 
floor. A few seats or a bench were 
supplied along the side walls, but these 
were more for the weak and aged wor- 
shippers. Probably it is from this 
custom that there has arisen the phrase, 
‘the weak to the wall.”’ 

When means of communication were 
sO poor, it was natural that the builders 
should, as far as possible, use materials 
that were to be obtained locally in 
erecting their churches. 

Stone was almost universally used for 
the building of churches from the times 
of the Saxons and Normans, though a 
few were built in wood and in Essex 
brick was a favourite material used 
successfully. The parish church at 
Sandon is an example of brick con- 
struction. The Normans at the Con- 
quest introduced Caen stone into Eng- 
land and where water transport was 
available it was generally used. 

The Barnock quarries of Northamp- 
tonshire supplied a large quantity of 
fine limestone to the Midlands, and a 


sors, 
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Bere Regis, Dorset, has an interior with a Norman arcade, and a richly carved 

and multi-coloured timber roof. At Bere Regis Church is the Tuberville chapel 

reminiscent of the sad story of Tess in Hardy’s novel. The recess at the side of 

the church arch is probably a “squint” (blocked up) for obtaining a view of the 
altar. 
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belt of fine stone runs diagonally be- 
tween Yorkshire and Somerset, in which 
belt are to be found some of the finest 
churches in the country. In the Corn- 
wall district granite was quite generally 
used, and the quarries of Bath formed 
another great supply of stone. 

In the stoneless counties of East 
Anglia, flint, as distinct from building 
stone, plays an important part in the 
construction of the local churches. It 
is one of the hardest and most enduring 


grams and other devices. The Long 
Melford photograph illustrates the use 
of flint. 

In Cornwall, the local granite used in 
about 90% of the churches is known as 
moor stone, and consists of blocks found 
lying near the surface of the open moor. 
It is a material unsuitable for work 
requiring a high finish or delicacy ot 
treatment, and great skill was necessary 
in shaping this hard material. Launceston 
Church is an example of its use. 

















The chancel carried up as a central tower as seen in this church at Newhaven, 


Sussex, illustrates a 


type of building occasionally to be seen. 


At the Norman 


church at Newhaven the sanctuary is in the form of a circular apse, and subse- 
quent additions include aisle and porch. 


natural products. In the first instance, 
the building flints used so profusely in 
Norfolk and Suffolk were gathered from 
the seashore, or from the surface of the 
fields. 

Dressed or regular-faced flint work in 
conjunction with cut stone from Caen 
was used on a large scale in East Anglia 
in the 15th Century, and later on the 
builders split the flints with still greater 
care to obtain a fairly even surface, and 
used only those that presented a dark 
or glossy appearance. 

This flint work lent itself to a great 
variety of design in wail panels, mono- 


Churches as a rule, especially in the 
14th Century, are found to be low, 
and this was deliberate, for the build- 
ers wanted their churches to be in 
harmony with the countryside, and not 
to be blots on the landscape. If they 
wished them to appear as landmarks, 
then a tower was built, or a tower and 
spire. The love for strength and lowness 
which is a marked characteristic of 
English cathedrals, in contrast to those 
in France, is still more noticeable in the 
parish churches. The finest churches 
are usually to be found where the 
neighbourhood is monotonously flat or 
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This small church at Cretingham, Suffolk, has a very good example of a single- 
hammer beam roof though the rafters have unfortunately been plastered over. 
It contains box pews, with some of the older benches retained at the west end. 
On the left is a three-decker pulpit with sounding-board, reading desk and clerk’s 
desk. On the right wall is the “Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments and Creed,” 
the tower arch (blocked up) the Royal Coat-of-Arms. These, at one time, 


and at 
had to be set up in all churches. 


destitute of striking features, and partic- towers soar upward with a noble ambi- 


in the fen district of Lincolnshire tion. In other parts, where nature 
itself is of the grandest, towers will be 


reduced to insignificant proportions. 


ularly 
and certain flat areas in Cambridge, 


Norfolk and Suffolk. In Somerset the 
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One can appreciate the value of the 
church in the average English landscape 
by trying to realize what it would be 
like were these buildings removed. 

Due in part to the building materials 
available, there is a certain similarity or 
uniformity about the churches in differ- 
ent districts in England, especially 
amongst those built in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Two hundred and fifteen of the 
churches of Cornwall and Devonshire 
show extraordinary uniformity, due in 
great part to the intractibility of the 
granite used. Norfolk and Suffolk com- 





An interesting peculiarity of these 
roofs not often noticed, is that a tie- 
beam was scarcely ever used, for the 
trusses were framed with pegs and 
mortised in such a manner that tensional 
strains were overcome. 

The roofs of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies are the most interesting and no 
better examples are to be seen than 
those in East Anglia. Few persons when 
visiting churches take much notice of 
the roofs, for they are inaccessible and 
dark, yet they are unrivalled, and no 
other country in Europe has anything 
to compare with them. 
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The old rood screen (1480) at Eye, Suffolk, has recently been carefully restored 


and crowned by the rood loft and modern rood and figures. 


It indicates fairly 


faithfully the appearance of a rood screen and loft complete as they would appear 
before the Reformation, at which time they were all destroyed. 


prise another definite area, for here the 
use of flint decoration is characteristic, 
and long naves, immense windows, and 
splendid hammer-beam roofs are out- 
standing. 

The churches of Somerset and part of 
(sloucestershire have glorious towers 
and these may be considered as featur- 
ing a third zone. 

The English mediaeval builder rarely 
attempted to put stone vaults to his 
buildings. He was thus enabled to use 
light walls and large windows, and to 
develop a _ particularly fine’ English 
feature—the open timber roof. 


Built almost always of English oak, 
in the days when the material was cheap 
and accessible, it could be obtained in 
great length. The hauling of the logs, 
when one realizes the bad state of the 
roads 500 years ago, must have been a 
tedious business One can picture 
teams of 11 and 12 oxen slowly dragging 
these great tree trunks. To get them 
through some of the narrow streets and 
round the sharp corners of the old 
market towns must have been a _ prob- 
lem, not forgetting the operation of 
erecting them in position at the church. 
All sorts of materials were used for 
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covering these roofs, including slates 
and reed-thatch. These required a 
steep pitch, but in the 15th Century lead 
became popular and roofs were built 
nearly flat. 

There are many distinct types of 
trusses, but two of the most interesting 
and satisfactory are those known as the 
arch-braced tie-beam roof and the ham- 
mer-beam roof. In the first, the arch 
brace strengthens the tie-beam, and 
generally beautifies the roof. 

The hammer-beam roof is a logical 


suffering from the persistent attacks of 
the death-watch beetle and to such an 
extent as to endanger their safety. 

Appeals for the preservation of these 
roofs are constantly being made, as it 
is a serious problem in small agricultural 
districts to find the necessary funds. 

The entrance to a church was nearly 
always a lateral one. 

Where there is only one, it was usually 
placed on the south side, though geog- 
raphical conditions or an ancient road- 
way would often necessitate its being 











Thaxted, Essex, is a village singularly remote 


development of the arched tie-beam, and 
its presence is almost a sure criterion 
that it is of 15th Century date. 

The hammer-beams, single or double, 
are usually ornamented with figures of 
angels with outstretched wings, and 
this type becomes one of the most 
beautiful roofs imaginable. When fully 
coloured these roofs must have appeared 
almost ready to be lifted heavenward by 
the angelic host carved on every vantage 
point. 

It is strange, and an architectural 
calamity, that after 500 years, many of 
these roofs which are such wonderful 
examples of village carpentry are now 








from the outer world and contains 

a really remarkabe church 183 feet long and 87 feet wide, which has been called 

“The Cathedral of Essex.” It is of the early 16th Century and a cruciform 
building. 


placed at the west, and in exceptional 
cases on the north side. 

For processional purposes a door on 
the north side, opposite to the south 
door was often required also. But there 
seems to have been a serious dislike to 
the north door; in fact this side of the 
church was looked upon as the “wrong 
side,’ and in many cases the doorways 
have been blocked up. This may be due 
in part to the fact that in the Middle 
Ages the north part of the graveyard was 
reserved for the burial of excommuni- 
cated persons, suicides and unbaptized 


infants. 
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It was not until the 15th Cen- 
tury that west end doorways bde- 
came customary, when they were 
required in the larger churches 
for ceremonial purposes on fes- 
tival days, an essential feature 
of which was the carrying of the 
Blessed Sacrament under a rich 
canopy. For this reason they had 
to be wide, high and imposing. 

Side doors in parish churches 
were usually protected by porches, 


which in some cases are very 
elaborate and two stories in 
height. The elaboration of the 


porch was no doubt due to the 
desire to emphasize the import- 
ance of the entrance to the place 
of holy mystery, and thus it was 
usually surmounted with a cross 
and an image of the patron saint. 
Both these features were as a 
rule destroyed by the iconoclasts 
of Cromwell's time. 

In the Middle Ages the porch 
had many secular functions. It 
was in the church porch that the 
sheriff would perform the first 
acts when a man was about to be 

















outlawed. The porch also served 


the purpose of an ancient ‘‘city 
gate’’, for public notices were 
posted on it, a custom which 


prevails to this day. At other 
times, business transactions were 
conducted in the porch as a guar- 


antee of good faith. Until the 
time of Edward VI, mar- 
riages were performed in_ the 


church porch, only the conclud- 
ing portion of the ceremony 
being performed before the altar. The 
earlier part of the services of baptism 
and churchings also took place here. 
The uses of the upper storey in a porch 
seem to have varied. Sometimes they 
appeared to have been used as living 
quarters, in other places as occasional 
chapels. In Post-Reformation days 
they often became libraries, or store 
rooms for the parish armour. 

Churches are associated with towers 
from the earliest days. The favourite 
position for them was at the west end, 
though they are seen at the crossing of 
the transepts with the nave, and also 
where the site requires it they are found 
at one side of the church. The forms 


With an open post and beam roof, and lofty 
walls, the exterior of this church at Thazxted, 
Essex, is of very fine proportions. 
to both nave and chancel, which have very fine, 
rich open 
centre of the church. 
in the building. 
candelabra fixtures, brightly coloured banners, 
furnishings, stained glass and large open floor 
space gives one a very good impression of what 
such a church looked like in the Middle Ages. 


The aisles 


roofs, are almost as wide as the 
There are no fixed seats 
The interior with its effective 


have so 
might be 


towers 
thev 


given to stone-built 
great a variety that 
called infinite. 

In examining them, one is struck by 
the fact that the geological nature of 
the neighbourhood has affected to a 
marked degree their form and colour. 
Being always conspicuous, the mediaeval 
builder seems to have realized this by 
the excellence of design he attained in 
them. This applies particularly to the 
wonderful towers of Somerset and Glou- 
cester. 

The massive strength of some of the 
early 12th Century towers seems to infer 
that they were used for military pur- 
poses, and as strongholds in case of need. 
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and few villagers would con- 
sider a wedding complete with- 
out the bells in the tower an- 
nouncing this fact with a proper 
peal. 

The “ringing” of bells, unknown 
in this country, is a method of 
sounding them which much 
more effective than can be obtain- 
ed by chiming. It is only in Eng- 


1S 


land, moreover, that belfries are 
arranged for such ringing. In 
chiming, the bells either stay 


motionless while they are struck, 
or are slightly swung by the pull 
on the rope, but in ringing, the 
bell is swung around its bearings 
until, mouth upwards, the rim 
is struck by the living clapper. 
Most church towers have peals of 
six, eight and sometimes 10 bells, 
and when it is realized that some 
tenor bells weigh over a ton one 
can understand the momentum 
and weight of swinging metal to 
which the cage, beams and tower 
walls are subject. Campanology, 
the art of bell-ringing, still 
practised with great keenness in 
certain districts and fraternities 


is 











Situated in a very beautiful country is the 
Church j 
is 
Norman date and though the north-west turret 
was raised at a later date, the building retains 


highly 
Devonshire. 


interesting 


The 


striking and 


Branscombe, tower 


quiet lines and fits in charmingly with 
beauties of nature. 
Probably the custom in the later 


churches of ornamenting a tower with 
an embattled parapet, an aesthetic 
survival of the times when archers stood 
behind the merlons of a castle wall to 
repel attack. 

Towers were also used as_ beacons, 
and before the days of lighthouses. 
towers were provided with lights, and 
the bells would also serve to warn 
travellers and mariners at sea. 

The most important use of towers, 
after all, was for the ringing of bells. 
This was a distinctly national accomp- 
lishment, and one the Englishman has 
always taken pride and pleasure in, so 
much so that England has been called 
‘the ringing isle.” 

In most villages, bells are still properly 
‘rung,’ not chimed for church services, 


is 


of bell ringers make periodical 
friendly visits to neighbouring 
churches and ring out the many 
different series of changes which 
it is possible to execute on eight 
bells. It is quite a common thing 
for these peals to last for three 
or more hours, and to make in 
this time three or more thousands of 
changes. 

One of the greatest achievements, 
however, that has ever been recorded, 
was that performed in August, 1927, at 
the litthe church of Heptonstall, near 
Halifax, when eight ringers locked them- 
selves in the belfry and rang 17,824 
complete changes without a mistake, on 
the eight bells that weighed from 700 
to 1,800 pounds each. 

This peal, known the ‘Oxford 
Treble Bob Major,’’ was made without 
a break in 10 hours 51 minutes, during 
which time the ringers took no food or 
drink of any kind and, of course, had to 
stand in the one position for the whole 
period. Requiring great bodily strength, 
mental concentration—as one mistake 
would have upset the whole—and con- 
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certed action of a high order, it was a 
great achievement. 

It had been said of the spire, that of 
all the members of a Gothic building, 
the spire is the most original, the most 
religious, and the least essential. Its 
effectiveness is generally admitted and 
poets have singled it out for special 
mention. The skill and daring shown in 
the construction of the many stone spires 
are always something to marvel at, and 
the successful completion of a spire was 


the cross—the familiar cock with its 


symbolic meaning of watchfulness is, 
after all, appropriate for this position 
of honour. 

Both the slender spire and the lofty 
tower are developments of a flat country, 
for as a rule hilly countries did not 
produce spires. 

The screen at the entrance to the 
chancel divided the rector’s part of the 
church from that of the people. Because 
it was in mediaeval times associated 














Veryan, Cornwall. A typical Cornish 

features added to an earlier building. 

ings, it appears as though it had grown up with them. Figures of saints originally 
occupied the niches in the two gables. 


always an occasion for special rejoicing. 

There seems to be no fixed rule for 
finishing a tower with a spire or without, 
but naturally, it is in those districts in 
which suitable stone could be obtained 
that the best examples are to be found. 

The 15th Century towers rarely had 
spires. They seem satisfactory and 
complete without them, and the spire 
does not fit in well with the flattened roof 
of that time. 

Usually terminated with a weather 
vane—though one might have expected 


village church, showing 14th Century 


Situated in beautiful natural surround- 


with the great representation of the 
Crucifixion, it was called the Rood 
Screen. The early screens were simple 
and low, but in later times they became 
richly decorated. As they were con- 
nected with so important a subject, the 
rood screen embodied the very best of 
the craftsman’s work and skill. Such 
screens were often painted with the lower 
panels treated in gesso-work and filled 
with figures of saints. 

Above the screen, on the wall of the 
chancel arch, was the representation of 
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the “Doom”; and the first bay of the 
nave roof directly over it was often 
richly decorated on account of its 
position. 

The posts of the screen were required 
to support the strong beam on which 
was placed the rood. Decorated with 
rich open tracery above, the lower part 
of the screen was solid, with doors in 
the centre. Care had to be taken that 
there was nothing in the design of the 
screen that would obstruct seriously the 
view of the ceremonies at the altar. On 


Somerset. The lofts were approached 
by narrow staircases in the piers on each 
side of the arch. 

During the 200 years preceding the 
Reformation, chantry chapels founded 
by individuals and guilds increased to 
such an extent that in order to make 
provision for them, structural changes 
to the building were constantly being 
made. In many cases screens were used 
for partitioning off the end of an aisle 
or space for a chapel. There is no doubt 
that the way in which the mediaeval 
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An interesting example of flint work used with stone trimmings to a very limited 
extent is seen in this church at Coggeshall, Essex. This district provides no 
stone quarries of its own, and consequently all stone had to be brought from a 
distance. The aisles and nave are continuous for the whole length of the church. 
The diagram on page 390 explains this type which was very popular in the 15th 


and 16th 


the top of the screen was a walk for the 
priest which was called the loft. This was 
used by him in attending to the different 
lights, and when reading the gospel. It 
also supported the rood and any special 
reliquaries. In Post-Reformation times 
the rood loft was occasionally used to 
hold the village organ and choir. 

The construction of the loft formed 
the occasion for those wonderful canop- 
ies, which were made in the form of a 
curved and ribbed half-vault. 

Good examples of screens are to be 
seen in East Anglia, Devonshire and 


centurics. 


doctrine of Purgatory was taught by the 
Church in the 15th and 16th centuries 
was largely responsible for the endow- 
ment of the innumerable chantries. The 
doctrine received an immense impetus 
after the calamity of the ‘‘Black Death,” 
as did church building generally. 

The effect of this teaching is also seen 
in the many appeals for prayer that 
donors to the church made for their 
souls’ welfare and in the almost universal 
requests for Masses in mediaeval wills 
of this time. 
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The 15th Ce ntury roofs of this church at Mildenhall, Suffolk, are worthily its 
glory. They are almost unique and certainly the finest of their kind in this 
part of England. The angels with outstretched wings between the trusses are 
very effective, and the roof of the north aisle has hammer beams containing 
figures of lions and other beasts carved on them. The design of the east window 
is interesting as being a form almost unknown elsewhere. The church has a 
seating for well over 1,000 people. The large size of the building is realized from 
the fact that it is 170 feet long, the nave alone being 85 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
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St. Martin’s, Tuddenham. A pretty Suffolk village church containing a good 
arch braced type of roof, and some delightful 15th Century panelled benches with 
carved heads and characteristic poppy heads. 
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Sandon Church, Essex. 
be found some good samples of brick craftsmanship. 
Sandon (early 16th Century) is one of the best of these. 

of blue headers is worked in effectively with the vari-coloured red bricks. 


It was not customary to have any 
seats in the main body of a church 
before the 15th Century. At this time, 
however, appeared some fine benches 
and stalls. Canopied seats were res- 
erved for the large and rich churches, 
but carved ends of infinite variety are 
found in the smaller buildings. The fav- 
ourite finial to the bench ends was the 
‘poppy head” a motive borrowed from 





In a district where stone was not to be had locally are to 


The tower and porch at 
A diaper work formed 


theapex of acrocketted gable. Many good 
examples can be seen in East Anglia, 
and also in the south-western counties. 
After the Reformation came _ the 
square, box-like pew, made of panelling 
four to five feet high, seats being ar- 
ranged within these dwarf-like rooms on 
all four sides. These pews were usually 
allotted to the owners of the various 
manors and farms of the village, and 
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they passed from person to person with 
the land. It is thought that these pews 
were introduced to give a little better 
degree of comfort to those who were 
expected to stay for the long services 
that became the fashion at this time, 
and also to protect the occupants 
against cold and draughts. 

In the Middle Ages the nave of the 
church was used for many purposes 
other than that of holding distinctly 
religious services. There was not that 
sharp distinction between the affairs of 
the world and the spirit that is made 
nowadays. To people of the 20th 
Century the holding of a “Church Ale,” 
or the sale of goods in a church, is almost 
inconceivable. 

In order to serve such social and com- 
mercial purposes the nave had to be kept 
free of seats or chairs, and one is remind- 
ed that the customary forms given to the 
bases or pillars of a nave arcade were so 
designed without any thought of seats 
obscuring them. Unless the floor space, 
moreover, was to a great extent free in 
this way, it would have been inconven- 
ient to store wool, or to stage plays, as 
was done in some churches. 

Some parishes had special church 
houses (which later developed into the 
“Church Inn’). Where these existed 
the ‘“‘Ales’’ were held in them, but in 
their absence these feasts were held in 
the church nave. 

There were the ‘‘King Ales,’’ associa- 
ted with Whitsuntide and the rites of 
May Day, and the election of the king 
and queen of the May. The holding of 
‘‘Ales’’ was a means of collecting money. 
The churchwardens would arrange for 
the ale to be brewed by someone ski!led 
in the art at the parish brewhouse. The 
brewing of ale was under the control of 
the wardens, for as a general rule no 
one was allowed to brew or sell ale until 
all that had been brewed on behalf of 
the parish was sold. 

The people of the parish would then 
be called to attend the ‘‘Ale,’’ each being 
charged a certain sum per head accord- 
ing to sex and rank. They feasted and 
made merry and the profits were be- 
stowed on the maintenance of the church. 
These ‘‘Ales’’ were also used for other 
purposes, such as providing a dower for 
poor village brides, when no doubt the 
feasting was united with the rejoicings 
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of the wedding. There were also cases 
when the object was the providing of 
funds for the poor or for cleaning the 
church. 

In the latter connection it was the 
custom on certain occasions in the vear 
to cover the ffoor with rushes, straw, 
box, and some sweet smelling leafage 
which had at intervals to be cleared 
away. 

Existing documents prohibiting such 
‘‘Ales’’ being held in churches prove that 
they existed. 

There is evidence, also, that the media- 
eval chapmen were wont to use the naves 
of churches for the sale of their goods, 
though this was not such a usual custom 
as that of selling such merchandise in 
churchyards. In the latter case it was 
not unknown for these travelling sales- 
men to sleep in the church itself, though 
such practices were denounced. These 
salesmen had to pay a toll for a stand 
in the market place, and perhaps they 
escaped this, by using the churchyard, 
although some tax may have been de- 
manded. 

The church was also used for the act- 
ing of plays, though these naturally were 
either mystery plays or those founded 
upon biblical stories. 

Village dancing took place in churches, 
but this was more often indulged in in 
the churchyard. It is also recorded that 
the Maypole, and the coats and bells 
used in Morris dancing, were kept in 
the church. 

Churchwardens at one time acted as 
bankers and pawnbrokers to the village, 
and goods held in pledge were stored in 
the church. In this connection one can 
appreciate the importance of the parish 
strong boxes still to be found in many 
churches. 

Sales of property, the making of 
agreements and other legal transactions, 
were often made inside the church walls, 
giving them the air of being really solemn 
contracts. The church porch was more 
often than not used for this purpose. 

It is also known that church courts 
were held inside the church. From this 
custom there has come the court of 
the Bishop’s Chancellor to-day, with its 
work of granting faculties for making 
changes and additions to the fabric. 
It was inside the church that the chief 
men of the village would discuss secular 
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Typical plans of parish churches. 
(See text page 370) 
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Barfreston, Kent, is 
late Norman period. 
characteristic of that time. 








one of the best examples existing of a small church of the 
The circular heads, the carved corbels at the roof eaves are 
The south doorway is very richly carved with a figure 


of the Almighty in the tympanum. The small door to the chancel has been 
blocked up. 
business and elect their officers, which different purposes, and on every day of 


assemblies have come to be known now 
vestry meetings. 

In the Commonwealth days it was 
quite usual for soldiers and horses to be 
billetted in the nave of the church, a 
use which may not have shocked the 
people of those days, but would horrify 
church people of the present. 

While regarding the church as primar- 
ily devoted to the worship of God, our 
ancestors considered the soul and body 
so intimately connected, that they used 
the naves of their churches for distinctly 
secular purposes. It was largely on 
account of this, that all members of the 
community united and took so great an 
interest in maintaining and developing 
the parish church. Used for many 
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the year, it was the centre of all their 
activities, both religious and social. 

Dr. R. A. Cram in his book on “‘Church 
Building” says: 

‘There is a strange personality about 
these churches, an intimate, human 
quality that one looks elsewhere for in 
vain. They are without splendour or 
magnificence; they possess nothing of 
the premeditated grandeur, the proud 
magniloquence, of the cathedrals and 
abbeys; there is little evidence of a clear 
and preconceived design. They are 
simply the living monuments of the 
sane and healthy devotion, of the joyful 
Christian faith, of men to whom religion 
was the beginning and end of all things, 

even though there was much between.”’ 


*hiladelphia for permission to reproduce photographs om pages 
pages 371, 379, 386 and 387; to Mr. Edwin Gunn for those 
raphs on pages 362, 364, 365 and 372 and to the Architectural 
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The New North in Manitoba 


By Dr. R. C. WaLLace 


T is not the least interesting phase of 
the present geographical and indust- 
rial progress in Canada that new life is 

being given to territory which was the 
scene of exploration and adventure, but 
has been relegated to the background of 
interest since the time that agriculture 
began to dominate the stage 


years, and much in the public mind be- 
cause of the completion to the Bay of the 
Hudson Bay railway, and because of the 
mineral developments which have been 
associated with the name of The Pas. 
It is after all not a new country. The 
very name of The Pas has rung the 

changes in history. To La 





in western Canada. It is 
significant of the relative 
importance of the north at 
the time when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was seeking 
its way through the moun- 
tain passes, that there were 
not lacking those who ad- 
vocated the Peace River 
route as the logical way to 
the coast. The north has 
come back, because of the 
aeroplane, the air camera, 
the newly discovered ore- 
bodies, the settlement of the 
Peace River country, and 








DR. R. C. WALLACE 


Verendrye in 1744 it was 
Fort Poskoyac, to Niverville 
in 1751 it was Pascoya, to 
Carleton in 1768, Fort Pas- 
coyat, to Mackenzie in 1790 
Opas, to Franklin in 1819 
Basquiau, to McLean in 
1833 Riviere du Pas, to 
Young in 1840 The Pas, to 
Budd in 1840 Le Pas de la 
Riviere, to Darveau in 1843 
Le Pas, to Hind in 1858 The 
Pas; and The Pas it has 
been in Hudson Bay records, 
and so the town was incor- 
porated in 1912. The only 
dry camping place in times 





the Hudson Bay railway. 
PS , 4 . who has been President of the 
Our prosaic matter-of-fact 5 ane ace gig 
thinking for the next 50 1928, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and 


years will be concerned with 
the economic welfare of the 
partially settled agricultural 
prairies; our vision and im- 
agination will be stirred, 
once again, by what the 
north may have to offer. 
And in this mood our en- 
thusiasm may outrun our 


Gottingen. From 1912 to 1928 
he was professor in charge of the 
Department of Geology and 
Mineralogy, University of Mani- 
toba, and Commissioner of 
Northern Manitoba from 1918 
to 1921. Dr. Wallace was 
President of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, 1923 to 1924, and from 
1926 to 1928 Commissioner of 
Mines and Natural Resources 
for the province of Manitoba. 
He is the author of several 
works dealing with the natural 


of high water on the Sask- 
atchewan River on the long 
stretch between Grand Ra- 
pids at the mouth of the 
Saskatchewan and Cumber- 
land House, a distance of 
200 miles, The Pas stands 
on a ridge of glacial debris 
cut through sharply by the 
river, and to-day connected 
by a stately railway bridge. 








discretion — may indeed al- 
ready have done so. Even in 
our sober moments, however, we are 
forced to admit that this new adventure 
northwards has given to Canada some- 
thing distinctive in her economic 
progress, and is supplying a motif in art 
and in inspiration which may well affect 
the Canadian outlook in very definite 
ways. 

To one who, in the spare moments of 
the past two years, has attempted to 
familiarize himself with the northern 
Mackenzie, the Peace and the Atha- 
baska, it may be permitted to go back in 
this article to territory familiar in former 


resources of Manitoba. 
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It was early a post of the 
North West Company, who 
stole a march on the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany on the Saskatchewan as they did on 
the Peace. And although Samuel Hearne 
established his post for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Cumberland House in 1774 
to fight—and to spite—the Jacobite trad- 
ers who had lost their cause against the 
Duke of Cumberland on Culloden Moor, 
the North Westerners held The Pas until 
their amalgamation with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1820. One Antoine 
Constant from Quebec, who married a 
Saultaux Indian, was a trader for the 
North West Company at the post. His 
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A scene on 


Manitoba. The 


great-grandson is now the Chief of the 
Cree band of Indians who sold the town- 
site of The Pas to the whites, who were 
the vanguard of northern progress. 
This band of Indians is now established 
on the north side of the river, which 
divides but does not adequately separate 
the old race from the new. 

The old Indian village, well placed on 
the only ridge which crosses the Saskat- 
chewan, has prospered with the years. A 
long succession of explorers passed and 
repassed while yet there was no industry 
but the fur trade and the buffalo hunt 
The boy Kelsey, the most elusive of 
travellers, doubtless passed The Pas 
on his historic journey to the buffalo 
plains. Anthony Hendry was received 
there with great courtesy by hospitable 
Frenchmen. In the years of stimulating 
rivalry between the North Westerners 
and the Hudson's Bay Company—1774 
to 1820—episodes doubtless occurred 
on the lower Saskatchewan River about 
which history will be forever silent. 
Franklin, too, passed that way. The 
Franklin relief expedition which wint- 
ered at Cumberland House assisted in 
building for the Rev. James Hunter the 
Church and Mission House; and the pews 


Grassy River flows into the 


the Grassy River, a well travelled road in the mineral belt of norther 


Nelson River. 
still endure. Hind remarked on _ the 
field of wheat which the Constant of 
those days was responsible for, and 
which stood almost alone in the west 


Eventually there came the lumberman 
and the railway reached the banks of the 
Saskatchewan at The Pas in 1908. Eve: 
since that date, The Pas Lumber Com- 
pany has owned one of the largest saw- 
mills in the prairie provinces. 

In 1910 the first sod was turned for the 
Hudson Bay Railway, and the work was 
pushed forward until 1918. After a 
long cessation, and after the decision 
had been reached to change the terminus 
at seaboard from Port Nelson to Church- 
ill, work was again pushed forward in 
1928, to reach completion late in 1930 
Still another movement which more 
than any other affected the daily 
routine of the northern town came 
with the mineral pioneer. At Flin 
Flon, and later at Sherritt-Gordon, 
copper-zinec mineral discoveries of signi- 
ficance were made. The town thronged 
with engineers, financiers, prospectors, 
miners, adventurers. The railway 
pushed out to Flin Flon; then to Sherritt- 
Gordon on Cold Lake. The Churchill 
River, for the first time in its history, 
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A winter view of one of the main 


streets of The 
town, which is cosmopolitan in character, interesting in its cafe life 
guished by an individuality which is only possible in a 


Nationa! Development Bureau photograph 
Pas. It is characteristic of the 
and distin 


frontier town dependent 


on its own resources and far removed from agricultural life. 


was tapped for power Phat power now 
drives the engines at the Flin Flon and 
will reach Cold Lake before these words 
appear in print. The Pas grew in 
stature over night. It is a northern 
metropolis. It can even boast of a bread 
line. It has arrived. 

Lest it may appear that undue atten- 
tion has been given in this article to the 
town itself, one hastens to point out that 
The Pas is the admintstrative center for 
the whole north country within the 
boundaries of the province. Thither the 
network converges. Thither all informa- 
tion comes. Subject only to the control 
of the provincial administration, there 
policies must be formed and decisions 


made. And this can only be done with 
an understanding of the north. It is a 
wide and diversified north—the first 


great north in Canada to be traversed by 
1 railway, as it was the first to be tra- 
versed by a route of communication to 
the west. The Hayes River, once so 


busy a thoroughfare, now lies quiet, 
side-tracked by the railway; once the 
route to the west, even to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River, it now speaks of 
the past, and recks little of the future. 
Factory, once 


the centre of 


At York 


the outfitting of the great 
the inland and 
boasting of over 200 employees, there 
are now the old buildings, the cannon 
which now remind of La 
Perouse’s daring surprise attack on the 
factory from the Nelson River side over 
a muskeg trail, and the old church 
falling—or fallen—to ruins, cut down 
by the ever-advancing north bank of the 
Hayes River, but with a priceless relic 

a stained-glass window presented by 
Lady Franklin in memory of Sir John 
Franklin, who set foot in Canada at this 
spot in 1819. There is a library too, a 
building small but complete, silent 
witness to the fact that the men of the 
company read well for their time and 
better than we do for ours. The river 
has its note of pathos as well. Far up 
this river, over 200 miles of swift water 
from the sea at the post of Oxford House, 
there stands a lone tombstone, now ove: 
100 years old, to the memory of the baby 
daughter of the then factor and his wife 
The little girl had died very far from 
“home”. The tombstone was brought 
across the Atlantic and up the long 
stretches of the rapid flowing Hayes 
River, as a token from the land to which 


activity for 


Company tor posts, 


serve to 
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Map showing the northern part of Manitoba, the “New North” as dealt with in 
the accompanying article. 


the exiles turned in their sorrow. supply of power for future industry at the 
(Forsitan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.) _Whitemud Falls, the Nelson River is a 

The Nelson River, one of the most resource to be reckoned with. It drains 
majestic of the waterways of this con- to the sea the waters from a vast ter- 
tinent, avoided by the explorers and the _ ritory in western Canada from the Great 
voyageurs because of its turbulence, Lakes to the Rockies, and drops this 
stands facing the future and recks little volume of water a vertical distance of 
of the past. Crossed and recrossed by 710 feet in a horizontal distance of 
the Hudson Bay railway, and with one of 400 miles. These facts alone are por- 
the crossings—at the Manitou Rapids— _ tentous. That the waters will run for 
affording a picture of the river in all its many long years without being ade- 
beauty, soon to provide a magnificent quately harnessed is beyond discussion. 
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National Development Bureau photograph. 
The bridge across the Nelson River at Kettle Rapids on the Hudson Bay railway. 
This was the end of steel during the period when no construction work was done 
on the railway and until the decision was made to change the 


port from Nelson 
to Churchill. 


Pulp manufacture and mining, and the such as ours, the transformation of 
demands of industrialized Winnipeg possibilities to actualities may take 
when long distance transmission of high _ place almost literally over night, or again 
voltage current is more feasible, are the may await many turns of fate, and with 
possibilities. In an age and a country a long weary waiting 

















The power plant on the Churchill River at Island Falls in the province of Sas- 
katchewan for the development of power to supply the Flin Flon and Sherritt- 
Gordon mines. This is the first power development on the Churchill River and 


the machinery was brought in over iced roads by caterpillar traction. 
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view of the 
dog derby was established over a course 


The winter 


early camps at the Flin Flon mine. The 
from 


Sureau photograph. 


Hudson Bay 
The Pas to the Flin Flon mine and 


National Development 


return, a total distance of approximately 190 miles. 


Something of the bitterness of waiting 
the pioneers who settled in this north 
country before 1910 have experienced, 
and many were unable to hold on. But 
there is much that has been achieved. 
A railway to salt water in central Canada 


is now a fait accompli. It will have 


its vears of difficulty, and will need the 
good will of the citizens of Canada. 
But few can doubt that it will eventually 
win through. It makes accessible a 
great territory of which much may fairly 
yet be expected. It provides an avenue 
(Continued on page 406) 














Lynx Falls on the Grassy River, one of the most picturesque views in northern 


Manitoba. 


The river has only a small volume of water, but the falls present an 


impressive spectacle. 
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Nationa! Development Bureau photograph. 
The steel bridge from Port Nelson to the artificial island which was establisi.ed 
on the Nelson estuary. This construction was necessary because of the shallow 
water off the north bank of the Nelson River. This port has been abandoned. 




















Nauonal Deveiopment Kureau phovograph. 

The east shaft of the Sherritt-Gordon mine. The main mining and smelting oper- 

ations are being carried on at the west end of the property and further work has 
not been done to establish mining operations on the east ore body. 

















York Factory on the north bank of the Hayes River. An old Hudson’s Bay Com- 

pany post, which was the main factory on the west shores of the Bay for the 

building of York boats and the housing of the necessary trades connected with the 
Company’s operations in north-western Canada. 
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Former Chief Constant of The Pas 

Indian Reserve. Henry Youle Hind in 

his descriptions of the Saskatchewan 

River below Fort La Corne mentions 

that wheat was grown by a Constant 

of whom former Chief Constant is a 
descendant. 


(Continued from page 402) 
direct and short, for grain and for live- 
stock to the markets of Europe, and an 
avenue direct and short for imports to 


the north central areas of Canada. And 
it connects with the sea. It is true that 
it is a bleak and inhospitable sea with a 
shore line bleak and unattractive. A 
game guardian in northern Manitoba. 
otherwise reputable, once told the writer 
that on travelling up the right of way of 
the Hudson Bay railway one winter day 
he met a jackrabbit bound for the Bay 
It was the second visit to the shores of 
the Bay that the jackrabbit was making; 
and he had strapped on his back all the 
food that he was to need while at the 
Bay. The facts may bear scrutiny; the 
deduction is abundantly obvious. Not 
withstanding the fog and the cold winds, 
the Bay offers a coastline for inland 
exploration such as no new territory avail 
able in Canada does or will offer. Therein 


lies the challenge, and the challenge 


will be accepted. 

It is an historic coast line. Hudson 
passed out into fame somewhere in 
James Bay, not to the riches of Cathay, 
but to the splendour of an imperishable 
memory. Button fought scurvy at Port 
Nelson, Munck at the mouth of the 
Indian River of the Strangers, now 
known as the Churchill River. Fox and 
James followed on their trail and mapped 
parts of the east and west coasts. There 
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Roya! Canadian Air Force photograph. 


Picture taken in the construction period of the Flin Flon buildings. 
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still remained the figment of Cape 
Monmouth cutting in two the lower 
part of the Bay. Then came Radisson 


and Groseillers, adventurers both, and 
fit godfathers to the Company of 
Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson's Bay. In 1670 the company 
established itself, and forts were 
built at Albany, Moose, Kupert, Nelson, 
Severn, Churchill and Charlton Island 
Chere were the skirmishes with France 
even in Hudson Bay, when France and 
England were enemies. The ruins of 
Fort Prince of Wales are eloquent of 
that fact. But it is a happier, and a 
greater, memory that La Perouse, a very 
gallant gentleman, saw to it that the 
story of Samuel Hearne’s journeyings in 
search of the Arctic Sea and the source 
of the northern copper of the Eskimos, 
should be given to the world. For 
Samuel Hearne, though defeated and 
taken captive at Fort Prince of Wales, 
had achieved signal victory over the 
north in his memorable journeys. It was 
fortunate that the victor at Fort Prince 
of Wales had the magnanimity to 
appreciate that fact. 

The incidents of the history of the past 
three centuries, though they stand out 
sharply in the minds of those who have 
endeavoured to understand the north, 
were hardly sufficient at the time to 


soon 
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Christ Church, York Factory. The 
rear window of this building was pre- 
sented by Lady Franklin in memory 
of her husband, Sir John Franklin. 


ruffle the surface of the great calm which 
had been for eons of time, of the essence 
of the country. Now that land is 
shaking itself as from a deep sleep. 
Mining and metallurgical problems of the 
first magnitude are being attacked by 
keen and highly trained minds. The 

















National Development Bureau photograph. 


The pilot mill at the Flin Flon property, established during the early operations of 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company to test the flotation process for 


the separation of the copper and zinc sulphides. 


Because of the success of these 


operations the company decided to go forward with large scale production. 
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The original camp buildings at the Flin Flon mine as from 1916 to 1923. At this 
time the communication to the property was by steam-boat and canoe route from 
The Pas, a three or four day trip in summer, and by dog-train in winter. 


country is being transformed. To the 
writer the pictures of the buildings and 
equipment at the Flin Flon and at 
Sherritt-Gordon, and the power plant at 
Island Falls on the Churchill River, are 
almost unbelievable—and the absence 
has only been two short years from ter- 
ritory which had become very familiar. 
The old routes of travel are forgotten, 
though a passing glimpse from the rail- 
way car may still serve to remind the 
pioneers of their trails. The trained 
scientist and the engineer have come in, 
and the old time prospector, uneasy at 
the fulfilment of his dreams, moves 


further on into the wilds. Already the 
scientist has triumphed in the applica 
tion of skill and knowledge to the com 
plex problem of the separation of the 
copper and zinc sulphides from. each 
other and from the talc in the country 
rock; and because of this achievement a 
large industry is under way. The stage 
is set for other achievements in metal 
lurgical and mining practice, for costs 
have to be kept down with a rigid hand 
in order that reasonable profits. may 
accrue from the operations. The new 
movement in this ancient country is 
significant therefore not onlv_ because 




















National Development Bureau photograph 


York boats under sail on Split Lake, northern Manitoba. The York boat has 
practically disappeared and the Split Lake Indians were amongst the last of the 
Cree Indians to use the York boat in northern Manitoba. 
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Roya! Canadian Air Force photograph. 

The mill and concentrator at the Sherritt-Gordon mine then in process of construc- 

tion. The concentrator is situated on the west end of the ore body which extends 

across the picture in the direction of the buildings in the background. This mine 

is situated on a beautiful lake and when the buildings were completed the vege- 
tation had remained untouched by fire. 


of its economic importance, which must that conservative temper, and _ that 
not be underestimated in a pioneer ability to look clearly at facts, which 
country where so much of the wealth that should be the most important intel- 
we so proudly count our own is still lectual contribution which a scientific 
latent, and, therefore, to all intents training may give. Canada is fortunate 
not for us real, but still more because’ in the young men who are choosing the 
through this new order trained minds _ north as the place in which to make thei: 
are encountering major difficulties and contribution to Canadian progress. 

are solving them. This talent for init- So the old order changes. But. how 
lative and for the application of theo- 
retical science to practical problems 
which is peculiarly the gift of the trained 
young Canadian will find a very happy 
field for investment in the work, now in 
process, of industrialization in the north. 
There is need for the optimism whichisso speaks of the eternal. That quality 
truly northern. There is need as well for nothing can efface. 


ever much it may change, as change it 
will, more and more, there will always 
be found in the north by the discerning 
eve and the understanding heart an 
inner quality of calm steadfastness which 


Note. The pictures at Flin Flon, Sheritt-Gordon and Island Falls represent the 

situation as in July 1930. In some respects the North moves quickly. There is 

now an established industry in mining, metallurgy and power in that area which is 
one of the major contributions from northern Canada in recent years.—R. C. W. 
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Indian Pipe (Monotropa uniflora), also 
known as Corpse-plant and Wood-Snow- 
drop. This singular inhabitant of Cana- 
dian woods is perfectly white from root to 
flower. Instead of green leaves it has 
broad and pointed scales, clasping the thick 
stem, which is terminated by one snowy- 
white flower. The Indian Pipe is so ex- 
tremely sensitive that a few minutes after 
it has been picked it turns to an unsightly 
colour, becoming perfectly black when 
dried. “You must seek it in its forest 
haunts, under the shade of beech and 
maple, where the soil is black and rich, 
and there, amongst decaying vegetables, 
grows this flower of silvery whiteness.” 
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Down Digby Neck 


By G. Hamitton HaTHEway 


DON'T know what made us decide 

to do such an unusual thing as to 

walk ‘down the Neck.”’ It may have 
been the charm of the phrase; we had 
never walked down a neck and perhaps 
saw ourselves as microscopic human 
beings in a Canadian Land of Lilliput, 
walking on a giant Gulliver stretched 
out a hundred miles and so profoundly 
asleep that even projection 


thumb of the mitten is this strip of land, 
running along the northern coast with 
its tip pointing at the State of Maine. 
Between the thumb and the hand runs 
an inlet called St. Mary’s Bay. The Neck 
lies therefore between St. Mary’s Bay 
on the left as you walk to the tip, and 
the Bay of Fundy on your right, and 
is only a mile or so wide. 


We knocked at the doors 





into the frigid waters of the 
Bay of Fundy could not dis- 
turb his pleasant dreams. 
We were both inclined to 
activity—but never, so far, 
had our idea of good times 
extended to include the 
serious use of our own feet. 
They told us at Digby, 
where we landed after a jolly 
two hours’ steamer trip from 
Saint John, that there wasa 
daily stage for the run down 








of half a dozen farmhouses 
on Digby Neck, and at each 
found cheery welcome, hos- 
pitality, immaculate cleanli- 
ness, and good food; at one 
of them we spent the night, 
and it was about noon of 
our second day that we sud- 
denly topped a hill. Not 
that we hadn't topped plenty 
of them before that one! 

It had been getting a 
little warm for though 
Nova Scotia nights are cool 








the Neck, and a good road 
though hilly. We saw the 
vehicle. We looked at each 
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in summer, the sun can be 
searching at high noon—and 


other. ‘“‘We might walk!” one Lin” Siew Week. tie the hill had seemed just a 
we said; and at last we said, —'8.2 New Brunswicker. and trifle demanding in its 


“Why not walk ?” 

Sending our baggage on 
by the stage, we retained only what could 
be carried in rather capacious coat pock- 
ets, such things as are essential to the 
night's repose and the morning's self-re- 
spect. ‘“There’ll be houses along the way,”’ 
they told us, entering in with our plans, 
“and you'll have only a night or two to 
spend. .’ We set out the next 
morning. 

It was a lovely, peaceful day in early 
summer, blue of sky, green of field and 
tree, red of clayey earth, and ultramarine 
of sparkling Fundy. The road was hilly, 
very; it upped and downed and round- 
abouted in an enchantingly whimsical 
way, as who should say — or rather, sing 

‘“Hi-o, the world is wide, and I love 
life whate’er betide!”’” It was that kind 
of a road, wandering and happy and 
irresponsible. 

The Neck is really a thumb; if Nova 
Scotia is a mitten (for the moment) the 
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steepness and unmitigated 
length. In fact, we had 
perhaps got a little tired of walking and 
were a bit inclined to grumble and wish 
we had not been such asses. We could 
have hired a car just as well! Would 
have been there yesterday, instead of 
sweating up hill and down dale like two 
tramps. And think of the miles and 
miles ahead! And so on, and so on. 
Then we topped the hill; and there it 
was—enchantment at our feet! 

It lies at the intersection of our road 
and a valley, which cuts across the Neck 
at right angles,—a little white cluster of 
houses and a spire or two, grouped 
about a horseshoe-shaped harbour. The 
road dips down into the valley, climbs 
up on the other side, and disappears 
straightaway over the hills on its journey 
to the end of the Neck. We stood. look- 
ing down and to our left, at the cluster 
of whiteness in a trough of pure green; 
at the ridge encircling the harbour, like 
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Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph 

The village on the St. Mary’s side, with the mainland a faint strip six miles away. 

This picture is taken from the top of “Shubal,” which looks down on “the ring 
with the solitaire pushed out.” 


a ring with the solitaire and its setting hill we stood on, sentinels at the harbour 

knocked out to let the sea in; at the two entrance. 

green-clad rounded bluffs as high as the And then we raised our eyes to the lal 
wl 

















Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph 

Nickerson’s Po nt with the tide far out, but not by any means at lowest ebb. When 

it is “dead low” dulse may be gathe red from the farthest rocks. The sand of the 

heach is even and fine and slopes to sandy flats which lie wet and shining under 

the hot sun. Along the top of the high bank spruce and fir and alders grow 
thickly, adding their spicy scents to the pungent air. 
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: ‘ b Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph. 
“Seining the nets” in St. Mary’s Bay. This huge “reel” is a wooden frame-work 


on which the nets are dried after use. To see a catch of herring brought in with 

these nets is something to be remembered. Fish scales, like drops and splashes of 

silver, are everywhere; and thousands of slipping, shining fish in a great heap, 
as fishermen draw the net up to empty it into the waiting boat. 


right and saw what would be Switzer- with bare majestic rock faces glowing 
land if it were winter; two great crags, purplish red against the evergreens 
wide apart on either side of the valley, Between and below them, a small lake 
towering hundreds of feet in the air served as mirror to its mighty guardians 




















Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph 

Yawning out of the rock is the opening of a narrow cleft into which a boat may 

push for twice its length at low tide. Sea-weed hangs like thick tapestry on the 
rocky walls above us, and trails its fringes in the green water below. 
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Doris Conroe Day photograph. 


“And such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam; 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 


” 


Turns again home. 


and as a sort of shimmering link between 


the blue and sparkling Bay of Fundy 
away off to our right, and the narrow 


strip of glittering St. Marvy’s on our left. 
We breathed that out-going breath of 


amazement and delight which everyone 


knows who has expected something 





pleasant and found instead! something 
incomparably lovely. 

In a sort of daze we discovered a 
house which served meals, and in a 
blissful semi-silence we dined. For some 
time the fiction was maintained that we 
were just passing through this place 
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Doris Conroe Day photograph. 


A quiet harbour after the long day’s work. 


though each was thinking, “I want to 
stay here’. But in the end we stayed. 
We stayed a long time. The loveliness 
of it never wore thin. The mountains, 
David and Shubal, had the capacity for 
making a whole new arrangement of the 
landscape with each shift of one’s 
standpoint. The lake reflected a kaleid- 
oscopic panorama of rocky crags, blue 


and developed 
The cove 


sky and fat white clouds 
water-lilies later in the season. 
on the Fundy side, where we found 
board and lodging (at less than $20.00 
a week), was a marvel of smooth sand, 
sheltering rocks, and ice-green sea-water 
through which one could watch for hours 
at a time the slow-movie people who 
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Approaching by boat from Wey- 
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live on the bottom. In- 
stead of motors, or even 
horses, there were oxen 
plodding dozily in the 
shafts of the farm carts. 
One could—and two did- 

go fishing at all times of 
night and day, with the 
fishermen of the cove. And 
there were picnics and 
chowder parties and beach 
fires, a good handful of 
pleasant summer people to 
meet and know, but plenty 
of coast-line also, so that 
when one wanted to be 
alone with the rocks and 
the lapping waves and the 
clean smell of salt water 
and seaweed, there was al- 
ways ample opportunity. 

Beside these joys of 
society, solitude, and scen- 
ery, there were mysteries! 
Chere were two mysteries: 
one, a challenge to lovers 
of detective yarns, an 
event which in its day was 
a newspaper headliner; the 
other, real witches. 

The witches were a 
brother and sister, appar- 
ently hundreds of years 
old, who lived in a tiny 
cottage buried in trees, 
surrounded with _ lichen- 
covered rocks over which 
forever climbed and slipped 
two blind and ancient grey 
geese. Benny carried a 
wand, a clean slender rod, 
with which he believed he 
‘witched ’’ the passing 
ships and brought them 
to disaster on the rocky 
coast. Leafy, his aged 
sister, wearing a patchwork 
skirt, a kerchief on her 
head, and shoes, but no 
stockings, crouched over a 
pot in the sooty fireplace, 
the rags she wore merely 
another shadow beside the 
red embers of her fire. Her 
eyes were dark and shin- 
ing and deep-set; her nose 
ind chin on the way to 
meet the classic witch 
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Doris Conroe Day photograph. 
Here are leisure, calm and laziness! 


profile. The fireplace and chim- 
ney, well-constructed of stones stuck 
together with clay from the beach, 
Leafy had built with her own hands. 
Benny's place was opposite his sister; 
and there the two would sit, the red glow 
casting wavering caricatures of them, 
each smoking a pipe and leaning forward 
occasionally to spit into the fire. They 
had been well born people, of an English 
family; and through all their mask of 











dirt and decay, the fineness ot 
breeding showed in their features 
and in their manner. 

She and he hated strangers, 
looking sidewise and shrinkingly 
at us. Gradually, however, and 
because of their faith in the 
friend who guided us to this 
witches’ house-in-the-woods, they 
allowed us to come in. Later, 
when we left, and their good ange! 
had given them the _ provisions 
which made their lives possible 
and furnished an excuse for ou 
visit, Benny came down to the 
tiny beach with us to help push 
out our boat. He levelled his wand 
at atramp steamer plowing slowly 
along on the Fundy horizon: “‘I 
witch her,’ he whispered cun- 
ningly. “I bring her in! I finish 
her on the rocks!’ We left him 
silhouetted against the sky, mut 
tering and mumbling and holding 
his magic wand at a level with 
his eyes. 

We awoke one morning to the excited 
realization that it was this very day we 
were to have our first experience of line 
fishing. 

Line fishermen go out in a dory, row 
half-a-mile off shore and cast anchor 
over ‘“‘the rock’’, a sunken reef where at 
certain times of tide cod and pollock 
may be caught. Here the tide is so 
strong that the cod-line trembles with 
its force, and many a hopeful jerk the 








Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph. 


An interesting feature of farm life is the use of oxen to hoist, by means of block 
and tackle, the loads of hay into the top loft of the barn. The hoisting rope may 
be seen stretched taut as the ox is urged forward. 
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to find that 


eginner gives only 
Father Neptune and not old 
Tommy Cod was tugging! 

Our host saw to our hooks and 


ait, gave us directions as to the 
yroper way to hold the line (which 
was wound about a sort of flat 
spool that lay in the bottom of the 
boat), showed us how to throw the 
baited hook and sinker, letting the 
ine run out between the thumb 
ind fore-finger. ‘‘Hold it easy, and 
keep moving it up and down, up 


ind down a little, like this’’. 
Over an hour we _ spent, that 
seemed only ten minutes, learn- 
ng to know the “feel” of the 
line, to distinguish between a 
nibble’ and a “bite”, and all 


the while drawing full breaths of 
the salt invigorating air of Fundy. 
very heart seemed to 
follow the baited hook as it was 


One's 














flung out, and one waited with 
held breath for a bite. Was that 


one? “Oh! I’ve got one now!” 
‘Pull in, pull in,—hand over hand, 
now, so’s not to tangle your line 
Madly we hauled in, against such a 


that we thought we 
Up came the sinker at 


strong resistance 
had a big one. 


ast,—but strangely light; the hook; no 
fish,—and no bait. ‘“They’re foxy fellers,”’ 
said our host baiting our line afresh, 


‘gives only a gentle little bite the cod 
does; you'd scarce know he was on. Ye 
want to jerk up quick at the first nibble.” 


A local man of 


Doris Conroe Day photograph. 


“caught” unsuspect- 
camera. 


the sea 
ingly by the 


Again we watched the line run out, 
felt it tauten, then loosen as the sinker 
reached bottom, pulled in a little to 
lift it a few feet, let it lie over the finger, 
moved it slightly up and down, up and 


down. . Then a nibble,—a bite! 
Quick, a jerk,—then a steady pull, 
steady,—haul in! Can it be only the 


tide again? Ah! There was a gleam of 
silver, a pale curve beneath the surface. 





-——-—_- 





The speck at the end of Nickerson’s Point is Half Tide Rock. 
half way out, and the beautiful curve of the shore is clearly shown. 
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Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph 
The tide is about 
A fisherman’s 


boat may be seen, like another speck, leaving the cove. 
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Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph 





A little way beyond this heap of tossed boulders is the gravelly cove where we land 

to find the path leading to the house of “the witches,” Benny and Leafy. By 

sunlight there are in rocks and sea-weed marvellous purples, greens and ochres; 
by moonlight all is an eerie nocturne of grays and fathomless black. 


“Haul him in steady, now”, and our 
host bent down for the gaff. An instant 
later a fine fish spattered and flopped in 
the bottom of the dory. “He's a big 
one, isn’t he?” ‘Yes, he'll weigh nigh 
onto 30 pound.’’ And once on shore 
again, though ravenous for lunch, we 
had to stop at the fish-house to have 


him weighed; and he really was 30 
pounds and a little more. Truly a 
grandfather Tommy Cod! 

One other morning our hostess appear- 
ed in the breakfast-room to announce a 
picnic supper for that evening. She 
made a pretty picture as she stood in her 
print gown, pink as her cheeks, the 
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Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph. 


Clam-diggers. The sandy flats of St. Mary’s Bay hide countless thousands of 

clams, and how good they are at a clam-bake on the shore! The clam-diggers 

make a group worthy of an artist; but it is back-breaking work, and a quick eye 
and hand are necessary to success. 
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olour of the wild roses that grew along 
the road. Her eyes were as blue as the 
morning, and her brown hair was covered 
with a lawn cap, for already she had 
been some hours at work. Her manage- 
ment of her household of summer people 
was as energetic as her marshalling of 
kindred spirits of the village amongst 
whom she had organized a literary club, 
whose frequent meetings in the winter 
helped to enliven the long evenings and 
keep the families in friendly touch with 
one another 


- 
ee 


A quiet curve of sand and gentle waves. 
Beyond the breakwater stretch 20 miles of rough coast to Digby, 


any girl. 





coffee,—all were so good in that zestful 
air, and all so quickly gone! When the 
dishes were rinsed and re-packed, we 
spread our rugs and cushions in a semi- 
circle facing the Bay and the sunset 
and the heap of drift-logs, now beauti- 
fully built into a hollow square filled in 
with smaller sticks. A match flared, 
blue smoke rose, little magic flames 
leaped up and up. We sat watching 
them lengthen, watching the darkening 
water and the sky glorious yet with the 
afterglow; a circle of friends, summer 





Miriam Hatheway Wood photograph 
Old Fundy can change her moods like 


with no other sandy beach in all the distance, and but one or two other harbours 


or 


It was a privilege to share in the 
preparations for picnic festivities, to be 
allowed to learn the contents of various 
cupboards and drawers in the pantry or 
to sit at the kitchen table and follow 
directions for chopping and mixing. 

In the late afternoon our group made 
its way down the road to the shore and 
‘chowder rock.’’ Our host, ever first 
in seeing to the comfort of his guests, 
led in the search for drift-wood, plentiful 
along this coast. Big and bigger logs 
were brought and piled ready for the 
evening bonfire; while by the time the 
baskets were unpacked a smaller fire was 
burning well for the coffee-pot. 

Buttered biscuit, brown bread, fried 
chicken, jam sandwiches, doughnuts, 


coves. 


people and village people. The firelight 
touched one here and another there. 
Here was Aunt Lallie, frail and brave 
and witty, who read widely and well, 
and could talk with you of the politics 
of the day. There was Cap'n John, 
young and strong and tanned, his brown 
eyes an odd contrast with his curly 
white hair. There was little Sally too, 
dreams of childhood and dreams of 
girlhood meeting in her shining gaze. 
Cousin Joan was here, known all along 
the Neck for her hospitality and her love 
of a good joke. Her black eyes flashed 
with fun, and could flash with anger too. 
Here was our host, gentle mannered, 
quiet, with the clear glance and quick. 
sure movements of those who, in the 
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days of wooden ships, had ‘‘followed the 


sea.” Anxious, worn or tired faces, 
pale city faces, all were rested happy 
faces now in the glow of the bonfire. 


We listened to the soft crackling of the 
sparks, orange against the night; we 
smelled the sea-weed and the wood 
smoke and the cool salt air; we heard 
the sound of the tide. Someone turned 
to our “Now won't you please 
tell us a 2” So he told us the 
story of the mystery man,—Jerome. 
Sixty years ago there were fewer 
residents of the little village than there 
are now—a mere scatter of houses, and 
all inhabited by fishermen and sea 
captains. One morning, one of these 
fishermen arose at daybreak to take 
advantage of the tide, pulled on his 
tall boots, his heavy short coat, and his 
cap, and went down through the bleak 
dawn to the water to start the day's 
work. As he was about to turn toward 
his dory, he glanced at the beach and 
was amazed to see in the middle of the 
pale half-mile of sand, a dark object 
that looked like a man. He set down his 
bait-bucket and lines and ran to look. 
The object was a man—or what was 
left of one, for his legs were amputated 
at the knees and very recently. Young, 
perhaps 25 years of age, he had appar- 
ently been set ashore on that stretch of 
barren coast, alone, at night, with nothing 
but a keg of water and a box of ship's 
biscuit beside him; and here he lay 
huddled, muttering and moaning. The 
fisherman ran for help, and soon kindly 
hands carried the sufferer to a cottage. 
Through his moaning but one word 
could be distinguished—the word Jer- 
ome. In all the 50 years of Jerome's 
subsequent life in Nova Scotia, no intel- 
ligible English passed his lips. His case 
was advertised in the papers far and 
wide, persons f every country in 


host, 
story 


trom 
the world came to see him and wrote 
him letters, but he never spoke to any- 
one who questioned him. Sometimes 
he muttered words which were recog- 
nized as Russian; once, when startled, 
he exclaimed distinctly in English; once 
or twice he was seen to write on a stone 

but he passed his hand quickly over the 
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words and obliterated them. That he 
could hear and understand was evident, 
and he had the appearance of a man of 
education and breeding, and the clothes 
he had worn when found were of fine 
quality. He could, apparently, talk if 
he wished. But he would say nothing; 
and lived at the expense of the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia for half a century, 
speechless, without occupation, and with- 
out curiosity. He loved a warm temper 

ature, and sat in the sun or close by the 
stove continually. At one time, persons 
in New York claimed that he was a 
brother of theirs who had run away when 
a boy; but they never came to claim him 

The mystery remains unsolved. Who was 
Jerome? Was he the unwanted scion of 
some English family ? An exiled Russian 
noble? The pitiful victim of some 
horrible revenge ? We shall never know 
He knew, but he chose to seal his lips 
rather than reveal the truth. 

‘Who would think to find such strange 
things in this quiet place ? Witches and 
castaways!"’ someone exclaimed. ‘You'd 
never suppose this lovely peaceful village 
had such queer stories to tell.” 

‘‘Man, dear! Any amounts of ‘em.’ 
answered our host cheerily, rising to put 
another log on the fire, ‘“‘any amounts of 
‘em.”” He had been whittling gently at 
a piece of driftwood as he told us the 
story of Jerome, and now a tiny ship 
lay discarded on the sand. I picked it 
up and put it in my pocket. It was 
finely cut, a single masted fishing boat. 
As it stands on the mantel of my library 
it brings back to me the mysterious 
Jerome, the curious unreality of the 
witches, the very smell of salt and clean 
rocks, the cries of gulls, and all the 
startling loveliness of that little village 
which we found when we topped the 
hill. But especially, in every plane and 
curve, the little ship holds inevitably 
the integrity and courage and spirit of 
the man who carved it. Some places 
are, like going to college, of priceless 
value because of the fellows you meet 
there, and so it was—and is—with this 
cove of Nova Scotia. Those people in 
whose house we lived—they don’t grow 
just the other side of every hill. 





INDEX FOR VOLUME III., JULY-DECEMBER, 1931 


The index for Volume III., July to December, 1931, is now ready, and will be mailed to 
members upon application to the Publication Office, 610 Lagauchetiere St. W., Montreal. 
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( A sudden turn in the bob-sleigh 


run reveals an enchanting glimpse 
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of the St. Lawrence River. | 
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The name Player on a 
cigarette guarantees 
the quality and purity 
of the tobacco. 


It is more than a name 
it is a reputation. 


Cork tipped 
or 


Plain ends 


“Jt’s the tobacco that counts”’ 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
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Through a_ regrettable misunder- 
standing the titles of two pictures, of 
Water Lilies and Indian Pipe respec- 
tively, became transposed and the 
Indian Pipe note was printed with the 
picture of Water Lilies on page 175 of the 
September number. 

The following is the note that should 
have appeared under the picture: 


Sweet Scented Water Lily (Nymphaea 
odorata), of which it is said in the 
“Calendar of Flowers” 

Rocked gently there, the beautiful 

Nymphaea 
Pillows her bright head. 


“Who”, says Catharine Parr Traill, in 
her ‘Studies of Plant Life in Canada”’, 
“that has ever floated upon one of our 
calm inland lakes, on a warm July or 
August day, but has been tempted, at the 
risk of upsetting the frail canoe, to put 
forth a hand to snatch one of those 
matchless ivory cups that rest in spotless 
purity upon the tranquil water, just 
rising and falling with the movement of 
the stream’. The Chinese, it is said, 
grow Water Lilies for the sake of the 
nourishment yielded by the roots and 
seeds; and the large fleshy roots of the 
Yellow Water Lily have been used by 
some of the Indian tribes as food, and 
are said to resemble the Sweet Potato. 


A correspondent in Nova Scotia writes 
apropos of the note on Indian Pipe, 
“The Indian Pipe is not always pure 
white, but quite frequently lavender and 
sometimes pink, in Nova Scotia, where I 
have found and painted, it many times,”’ 
The note in the Journal was based upon 
Mrs. Catherine Parr Traill’s “Canadian 
Wild Flowers’’, which dealt specifically 
with the Indian Pipe as found in 
Ontario. 


— _—_—— é 


The same correspondent, referring to 
an article in the August number, says: 
“While discussing the very strange and 
wonderful water pictures by Marion 
MacMillan, I was reminded of a camping 
party on Long Lake many years ago. 
One gloriously still moonlight night we 
were floating idly in our canoe, drinking 
in the beauty of the scene, when I 
observed that the shoreline and _ its 
perfect reflection in the lake, together 
formed a giant arrow, and having my pad 
and pencil I then and there made a 
sketch of it, as something quite unique’’. 


* . * 


The celebration at Grand Portage, to 
which reference was made in the Septem- 
ber number, took place on August 22nd. 
A large number of people, Americans and 
Canadians, representing various histori- 
cal and geographical societies, came to- 
gether there to commemorate the bi- 
centenary of its discovery by La 
Verendrye. Grand Portage is off the 
beaten track. The nearest railways are 
at Fort William and Duluth, many miles 
away. It is even some distance from the 
highway connecting those two cities. 
It is in fact nothing but an Indian 
village, on the shores of that greatest of 
inland seas, Lake Superior. Not the least 
interesting of those who took part in the 
celebration was the group of Chippewa 
Indians, who wore their native dress in 
honour of the occasion. Their chief, a 
dignified old man with the face of a 
statesman, made an address in his native 
tongue, with the aid of a microphone, the 
proceedings being carried out in the open 
air on the site of the old fur trading post. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have marked 
more sharply the difference between the 
old days and the new than the sight of 
this fine old Chippewa, perhaps a des- 
cendant of one of those who met La 
Verendrye at Grand Portage, talking toa 
group of Americans and Canadians 
through a loud-speaker. 
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The Gifts You Get 
a 
You will probably never meet, nor be \ ev 
able to thank, the doctors and scientists 
who have waged campaigns to make it a 
increasingly unlikely that you and yours ~~ 
should ever contract smallpox, diphtheria, Ld ih a 
typhoid fever or other communicable ~*~ 
disease. In their laboratories they are c 
searching for means to prevent premature & 
ceath from cancer or heart disease. Mag- 
nificent gifts to you of health — perhaps life 
itself. But you do know some of the great 
volunteer organizations which werk for - 
you continuously and ask your good will and support. At this season will you not say ‘“‘thank 
you” by using Christmas Seals and by remembering other welfare organizations in their appeals ? 
METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Presivent 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE - - > OTTAWA 
J. Dewey Soper, special investigator to a substantial degree by a precise 
for the North West Territories and system of triangulation over the hilly 
Yukon Branch, Department of the area about Lake Harbour. A large, 
Interior, returned recently from Baffin previously unexplored river was also 
Island, which has been the scene of his surveyed as far as Mt. Kenowaya, far in 
explorations and research work, period- the interior. The stream occupies a 
ically since 1923. Two years ago he valley 1,200 to 1,500 feet deep, which 
startled the ornithological world with his intersects a mountainous region with 
discovery, in Foxe Basin, of the breeding elevations over 2,000 feet in height. An 
grounds of the Blue Goose. This gained extraordinary feature of the valley was 
him international fame, as scientists had the presence of willows over 12 feet in 
for years puzzled over the whereabouts height. In the same locality a powerful 
of the nesting place of the mysterious waterfall was found with a sheer drop of 
bird that winged its way as far south as 90 feet. 
the Gulf of Mexico in the fall and then, As in former years a detailed study 
in the spring, vanished into the Arctic was made by Mr. Soper of all species of 
beyond Hudson Bay. mammals and birds in the region under 
The Department of the Interior de- review, conducted from both a purely 
siring further information on Baffin — scientific angle, and that of their econ- 
Island, which is Canada’s largest island, omic relations to Eskimo life and welfare. 
Mr. Soper was sent forth on another ex- _ Bird life is reported much scarcer than in 
pedition in the early summer of 1930; regions earlier explored by him to the 
headquarters were established at Lake north-west. Sea mammals are fairly 
Harbour, on the south coast. During plentiful, but cariboo are decreasing at 
the year he surveyed a considerable an alarming rate; in the Lake Harbour 
portion of the coastal region, controlled region they are nearly extinct. 
4 f a - r ~ F ee t a : 
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' Ho Amongst the New Books 


| Te ee a Te Oe 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES ABOUT BOOKS REVIEWED HERE SHOULD BE 


The Philippines Past and Present. By 
Dean C. Worcester. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 


1930. $6. 

This is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of a standard work first published 
in 1914. It has been brought up to date 
by Ralston Hayden, who has added a 
biographical sketch of the man who was 
so closely identified with the recent 
history of the Philippines, and whose 
frank and forceful personality enters so 
largely into his story of Philippine 
affairs during the period of American 
rule. The book is mainly devoted to the 
development of the archipelago since its 
occupation in 1898, and the many 
intricate problems that had to be dealt 
with in reconciling the often conflicting 
interests of Filipino, Spaniard and 
American. Incidentally, however, one 
gets a very good idea of the land and its 
people. It is very fully illustrated, and 
is equipped with maps, a bibliography 
and an index. 


* * * 


Turkey in the World War. By Ahmed 
Emin. Published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace by 
Yale University Press. New Haven. 
1930. $3.25. 

This is one of the volumes in the 
monumental work undertaken by the 
Carnegie Endowment, under the general 
title “‘Economic and Social History of 
the World War,” and edited by Dr. 
James T. Shotwell. Written from the 
inside, by one who took an active part 
in the conflict on the Turkish side, the 
treatment is on the whole singularly 
clear and impartial. The book is divided 
into three parts: Turkey before the 
World War; The Actual War Period; 
The After Effects of the War. While the 
point of view is mainly historical, there 
is much that will be of interest to one 
who wishes to study Turkey from the 
viewpoint of economic geography. Of 
special interest is the last chapter, in 
which Ahmed Emin discusses the econ- 
omic effects of the Nationalist move- 
ment in Turkey. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


The Land and the Peasant in Rumania. 
By David Mitrany. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 1930. 

This is another volume in the Series 
of monographs being published for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace under the general title Economic 
and Social History of the World War. 
It presents the problem of the Rumanian 
peasant as he is to-day, and as his des- 
tiny has been moulded by the events of 
the War. It is necessarily a study of 
deep human interest. As Dr. Shotwell 
says in the Editor's Preface, ‘‘The 
Rumanian peasant speaks for himself to 
the whole world, and his plea for social, 
economic and political justice is, in its 
very nature, a force which makes for 
peace.” Some idea of Dr. Mitrany’s 
plan may be got from the principal 
divisions of his study: the Agrarian 
Problem in Rumanian History, the New 
Land Reform, and the Application of the 
Reform and its Results. It is impractic- 
able here to summarize either the reform 
or its results, but perhaps the author's 
view of the latter is expressed in a single 


sentence, ““The makers of the reform 
builded better than they knew or 
willed.” 
* * * 
Across Mongolian Plains. By Roy 
Chapman Andrews. Toronto: Mc- 
Clelland & Goodchild. 1931. $1. 


This is a reprint of the edition pub- 
lished some years ago, another volume 
in the Excellent Blue Ribbon series. It 
describes two journeys from Pekin to 
Urga, capital of Mongolia, city of the 
Living God, where men live much to-day 
as they did in the days of Kublai Khan. 
Mr. Andrews is Associate Curator of 
Mammals in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the purpose of 
his expedition was to round out the 
Museum's collections of Mongolian 
mammals and birds. This took him 
far afield on the plains and in the 
forests of Mongolia, and we learn much 
about the habits and characteristics of 
its two-footed and four-footed inhabi- 
tants, as well as of the engaging qualities 
of the Mongols. 
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m NEW EIGHIS 
with a New Driving Thrill! 








HE new 1952 McLaughlin-Buick 

Eights have an entirely new system 
of car operation - - Wizard Control - - 
which imparts wonderful new ease and 
delight to driving. By merely resting your 
foot on a convenient floor button, the use 
of the clutch is eliminated in changing 
gears. All the advantages of Free Wheel- 


ing are instantly at your command. 
Every gear change is silent, while you may 
accelerate smoothly and quietly up to 40 


miles per hour in second. 


In addition, these luxurious Eights have 
McLaughlin-Buick’s innovation, the Ride 


The 


Regulator, which, by means of a 


convenient control, makes possible the in- 
stant adjustment of shock absorbers to 
meet any condition of load, road or speed. 


There are many - - in fact 22 - - more 


improvements on all of the 534 new 


McLaughlin-Buick models. Look in the 


telephone book under the heading 


“General Motors Cars” for the address of 


your nearest McLaughlin-Buick dealer. 
He has a car for you to test at your con- 
venience. Besides, you may buy on time 
payments through GMAC, and assure 
your continued satisfaction by the General 


Call your 


McLaughlin-Buick dealer today ! 


Motors Owner Service Policy. 


New 


McLAUGHLIN-BUICK 


For A QuARTER CENTURY 








CANADA’S STANDARD CAR 
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f\ Bank half a century 
older than the Dominion 
itself- equipped through 
experience, resources, 
organization, and 
connections to serve 
helpfully all Canadian 


business 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Entrance Hall, Head Office, ! 
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SHARE OUR PRIDE IN A 
REMARKABLE RECORD 


Canadian life insurance companies have just 
cause to be proud of the record of life insur- 
ance in this Dominion. 


The troublous times of Confederation; raids 
from without our borders and rebellions with- 
in; our participation in the South African 
War and later, in the Great War; pestilence, 
fire and flood; financial! upheaval—none of 

—— these has disturbed the solid bed rock of life 
Head Office: Montreal insurance in Canada, which has proved itself 
worthy of the trust and confidence which 
millions of satisfied policvholders repose in it. 





Throughout its sixty years of history, the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada has stood in the forefront of great Canadian institutions and has 
promptly and fully met every obligation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 














To 
Canadian 
Investors 


Sect RITIES of leading utility companies 
are selling below the prices which assets, 
earnings and prospects justify. 


Individual prosperity can be assured and 
the national progress promoted by those 
investing with discrimination in selected 
Canadian securities today. 


We invite your inquiries. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Montreal Quebec Ottawa Toronto Hamilton London, Ont. 


Winnipeg Saskatoon Calgary Victoria Vancouver 
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THOROUGHLY modern 

hotel, reflecting quiet 
elegance and catering to those 
who appreciate the niceties 
of cuisine. Near to every- 
thing and everybody. Buses 
to golf courses leave close 
at hand. 


ROOMS: Single, $2.50 to $5.00 
Double, $3.50 to $8.00 


Charles Duffy, Jr. 
Manager 





Hotei Management will arrange 
your Golf ———— 


WALTO 
Philadelphia 





















Rolltite 


Space-Saving 
Overhead Doors 


Roll up out of the way and 
occupy a minimum of room. 


EASY TO OPERATE A heavy 
torsion spring carries the weight, a 
slight pull moves the door up or 
down. 


COMPLETE UNITS—Rolltite Coors are BUILT TO LAST~—Rolllite Doors are made of the 
supplied as complete units, doors and all best white pine with three-ply fir veneer pancls 
hardware and in any Heavy malleable hinges are used and a two-point 
size up to twenty feet latch with cylinder lock is supplied. The spring 
wide shaft and the hinge rollers are ball-bearing. 


Descriplive booklet willb: sent gladly on rcquest 


Richards-Wilcox Gnadian (0. |td. 


Winnipeg LONDON Montreal 
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(his Christmas Clivees <s wy 
‘GENERAL ELECTRIC Gifts 


IVE the convenience and freedom ofa Hotpoint Super-Auto- 

matic Range - - the health protection ol a General Electric 
Retrigerator -- the permanent satisfaction of a General Electric 
Washer. Or choose a modern General Electric Radio - - winner 
of competitiy e tone tests. Consider, too, how acceptable yet inex- 
pensive are G-E Telechron Clocks and G-E Hotpoint Servants for 
the Home. These beautiful gilts are all made-in-Canada - = and 


made available to you through dealers ev erywhere. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC Ce 


Head Office: Toronto 7 Sales Offic es in all Principal Cities 
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“LEICA” CAMERA 





Remarkable Compact Camera 


always ready for instant use 
There is no camera as convenient and dependabk 

is the Leica Fits vest pocket or purse ind is s« 

yverfected, mechanically and optically, that it 

excey] nally fine p 

ght and weather 


makes 
ictures under all conditions 

Photographers, scientists and explorers favor t 
Leica —for snapshots, portrait yhotomicrographi 
work Several Leicas are being used by members of 

Byrd Antartic Expedition 

e Graf Zeppelin’s flights 
dard cinema film 
egative of double frame size Enlargements t 
12 x 18 inches or more preserve and emphasize al! 





others were use 
\ single loading 
gives 36 pictures eact 


Write for tllustrated Catalog N 1179 


The J. F. HARTZ CO. LIMITED 
34 Grenville St 1434 McGill College Ave 
Toronto Montreal 

















HEAD OFFICE OTTAWA 














BRITISH AMERICAN BANK NOTE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1866 


Steel Engravers and Printers 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS AND ALL 
DOCUMENTS OF A MONETARY CHARACTER. 


OTTAWA 
262 Wellington Street 


TORONTO 
1112 Bank of Hamilton Bidg. 


MONTREAL 
511 Place d'Armes 


HOWARD W. PILLOW, President. 
CHARLES G. COWAN, Vice-Pres. & Man. Dir. 
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Manufactured by Cadbury Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 





Travellers Cheques 


are accepted at par by merchants and 
others in payment for merchandise, 
by hotels in payment of accounts, by 
Steamship, Railway, Sleeping Car Com- 
panies and Tourist Agencies for cost of 
tickets and other transportation ex- 
penses—and are cashed at par by 
all Express Agents and thousands of 
Banks throughout the world — including 
all Chartered Banks ard their Branches 
in Canada. 
They may be CASHED or SPENT the 
world over—and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or 
Plane. 


bd 


Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and Most Banks 
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BEAUTIFUL 
BERMUDA 


White coral bungalows nest- 


nt 


aw ZeaS fos 


iz 
TN 


ling in a bower of bloom, 


9 FOr 


framed in a background of 
blue-green cedars and waving 
palms. In the distance, a rain- 
bow tinted sea glistening in the 
sunlight. Beautiful Bermuda 


is calling you. 





For beautiful illustrated 
Booklet, write the Bermuda 
Trade Development Board, 
105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. 
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ZEISS FIELD GLASSES 


How often you wish you had a good field 
glass! 


You may be on a motor trip—or hunting— 
or mountaineering, or you may be at some 
sporting event—or at your summer home 
at the Lake—there are many occasions 
when you actually want a good field glass. 


The name ZEISS identifies the highest 
grade of field glasses the world over 
wide field of view, and extreme clearness 
of definition, all according to your choice 
of power. 





Zeiss field glasses are sold by leading 
jewellers and opticians. The latest cata- 
logue, T 500, gladly sent by return mail. 


THE HUGHES OWENS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Montreal Ottawa Toronto Winnipeg 
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ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


HE production of aluminum by electrolytic action 
requires more current per pound of metal than 
any other products electrolytically produced. 


Above are shown two generators already in- 


The fact that Canada possesses an abundance of stalled in the Chute a Caron power develop- 
electric power therefore places her in an advantageous ment---two additional units are now being 
position for producing aluminum although it is neces- built by the Canadian Westinghouse 


: aos . Cc , Limited. 
sary to bring the ore from far off British Guiana. Eh San 


* The ore known as bauxite is refined and then dis- 
solved in a bath of molten cryolite. A current of high 
amperage serves both to keep the bath molten and to Below is shown a view of the tail race show- 
deposit aluminum at the cathode at a temperature ing the fine architectural proportions of the 
above its melting point thus permitting removal from power house. 

the furnace by tapping. ‘ The Aluminum Company of 

Canada at Arvida is situated on the Saguenay within 

25 miles of the Chute a Caron development illustrated. 

* Westinghouse is justly proud of the impressive 

installation at Chute a Caron where are installed two } 
Westinghouse vertical waterwheel generators, among ‘ 
the largest in the world, developing 65,000 horse power 
each. 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


BRANCH OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Westinghouse 


8052 


ata 
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Begin your lists with essentially 


PRESEN 


Canadian Gifts: 
TATION MEMBERSHIPS IN 


XIII 


Che Canadian Geographical Society 





Dour Gift will be truly appreciated and 
remembered throughout the year. It is an ideal gift 
to make to anyone, here or abroad. To those in- 
terested in Canada, the British Empire as well as 
countries beyond the seas, it is particularly acceptable. 


The Member will receive, first of all, a specially 
designed Greeting Card from the Society, with your 
name as donor of the membership, and expressing your 
good wishes for Christmas and the New Year. 


The #lember will receive a certificate of member- 


ship in the Society (suitable for framing) ; and, 


The FMember will receive, mailed direct to the 
address you designate, twelve consecutive issues of 
Canadian Geographical Journal. 





IS ORDER to carry out these arrangements for memberships 
to countries other than Canada, applications should be in our 
hands as soon as possible. 


For memberships in Canada, applications should reach us not 
later than December 1°th, in order to ensure Christmas mailing. 


The annual fees for Memberships are as follows:— 


Canada and British Empire $3 .00 
United States and Mexico 3.50 
All other countries 4.00 


(Memberships are issued for any period up to 10 years.) 
Should the recipient of your gift already be a member—membership 
will be extended accordingly, unless otherwise requested. Cheques 
should be made payable at par, to the order of The Canadian 
Geographical Soctety 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
PUBLICATION OFFICE MONTREAL, CANADA 





Use application form on back of this page. 
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Application For Christmas Gift Memberships : 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Publication Office, S 


MONTREAL, Canada 


Please enroll the following as members of The Canadian 
Geographical Society for the period indicated. 


eT eer ee in payment of these member- 


ships and have indicated whether or not I desire to pay the 
renewal fee, when due, 


NN Vek aid aA Di oo se a nae ein ae rae 


Address CROSS SHO SHEESH SHE HHS SCHO SEE OE SOE OSE SESE SEEES 
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For the most important of all Christmas 
gifts ... the gift to the entire family, there’s no happier 
choice than CINE- KODAK... 100 gifts in one. As different 
as the hundreds of thrilling movies you can make .. . as 
lasting as family life itself. 

CINE-KODAK Model M, only $85. Model K with /.3.5 lens, $125 .. . with 
f.1.9 lens, $165; cases included. Complete outfits — Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 


scope Projector and Screen—as low as $165. See your Ciné-Kodak dealer. 
Canadian Kodak Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Ci né-Ko da k— Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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Could they 
but retain 
their freshness! 


Like other grown things, Tobacco is subject to the 
effects of Time . . . it becomes dry, harsh, 
hot-burning and altogether unpalatable . . . 








That is why cigarettes without *Positive Protection 
can never give full smoke satisfaction! 


BRITISH CONSOLS Cigarettes cannot lose the 
inherent qualities of their fine Virginia Tobacco 

. the *Positive Protection of Moistureproof 
Cellophane guaranteeing, no matter when or 
where you buy them, the smoke-thrill of a full 


flavored, FACTORY FRESH Cigarette! 


BRITISH CONSOILS 









FLICK THE FLAP 





To open the Cellophane 

Wrapper, just Fiick the 

overhanging Flap with 
finger and thumb 


COAST fo COAST a 
aloe FACTORY fresh 


J 
posit? lene MOISTUREPROOF 





CELLOPHANE 

























Cruises 
to the joyous 


WEST INDIES 


DECEMBER CRUISES 


lwo memorable jaunts into the sunlit Nlew York-Bermuda 
Caribbean ... 19 to 20 days each... . aboard 


the EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA (32,800 : Figg 

tons displacement) famous ‘‘world cruiser’. . . IWIN D icnesses 
six sunshine ports and the Panama Canal 

Dec. 2, 19 days $135.00 up Sailings Wednesdays 
Dec. 22, 20 davs $220.00 up and Saturdays 
Jan. 14, 19 days $215.00 up Starting January 16 


DUCHESS OF BEDFORD Direct to Bermuda 
30 OOO tons dis pia ment Dock 


No tender service 
This great oil-burning Duchess of Trans 
Atlantic fame will cruise the adventurous 
ports of the Caribbean and the West Indies . . 
ve one of the crowd on her sunny decks. 


Jan. 9, 28 days—13 ports $280.00 up 
Feb. 10, 28 days—13 perts $300.00 up 
\Mlar. 12, 12 days 3 ports $140.00 up 
Mar. 26, 14 days 4 ports $160.00 up 


All from New Yor 








CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


; 


‘ . a = , ’ 7 y } ‘ iP ; 
Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ Cheques good the world over 











POUTIVVNRD 1O! 


SRS IV NY PIMPS... 
to the Beauty oud fowauce of the Coniibccall 





Sail south on a trim white-yacht like liner to storied isles of 

palms and sunshine . . . Bermuda and the British West Indies. 

Rest and play on deck and in public rooms. Enjoy the fun 

and freedom of carefree shipboard life. Excellent first class 

accommodation at very reasonable rates; organized entertain- 
ment; time ashore at all ports of call. 


Full information from any Canadian National Railways 
Agent, Steamship Agent or 


CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIPS 


HEAD OFFICE . : 384 ST. JAMES STREET - - MONTREAL 








